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Whatever is done for a child as a child must be 
done while he is a child. Axiomatic as this truth is, 
it is not practically held as a truth by parents, teach- 

_ers, or preachers, generally. Those who are respon- 
sible for the training of children are inclined to feel 
that the most important period of a child’s life is a 
little later on than now. Yet the time of times for 
the improving of a child’s mind, and for the shaping 
of a child’s character, is the present hour. He who 
fails to realize this is so far unfitted to have the cus- 
tody of children. 


Not what -a man has, but what a man is, is the 
true measure of a man’s worth. It’ is his properties, 
rather than his propetty, by which he is to be esti- 
mated. And the way in which a man shows what he 
is, and what are his properties, is by his chosen 
-activities in life. His tastes and their gratifying, 
his desires and their pursuing, are a resultant evi- 
dence of ‘a man’s character. “Be aware, therefore,” 
says Marcus Aurelius, “that every man is worth just 
s0 much as the things are worth about which he 
busies himself.” Hence it is true;in a sense, that 





what we do for others is the sioranes of what we 
are.in ourselves. 


An unprincipled man is, really, a no-principled 
man. But no one can go very far in life without 
principle of one sort or another,—even if the prin- 
ciple be no other than a determination to live a 
shiftless, careless life. Because one who is willing to 
start with no principles is pretty sure to drift into 
bad principles, we come to lose sight of the original 
difference between having bad principles and having 


45 | 20 principles; and so we call the bad man unprin- 


cipled, and the unprincipled man bad. If you would 
avoid the risk of becoming bad-principled, it is safest 
to start with well-defined good principles,—never 
with no principles. 


Of all misuses of language, none is more mischiev- 
ous than that which tends to the degradation of words. 
And this is because such degradation is moral in 
its cause as well as moral in its effect. The application 


6 | of indirect, light, or trifling adjectives to direct and 
nm | grave offenses tends not merely to deprive the words 


of .their real significance, but to pollute, and even to 
degrade, the minds of those who intentionally or un- 
intentionally adopt such terms into their vocabulary. 
Thus, if society is desirous of winking approval at 
the vulgar or obscene allusions in what it calls a 
“society novel,” it denominates. both the book and its 
author as “broad.” But a person not in the rank 
or circle of “society ” for which that novel is designed, 
who was guilty of the same grade or class of offense 
which did not. happen to be perpetrated for their 
amusement or pollution, would have his‘work branded 
with the adjective “obscene” as properly fitting the 
offense. He who has a desire to gloss over and to 
extenuate evil by masking it in an indirect and trifling 
phraseology, becomes thereby himself, in some degree, 
a partaker in that very evil, and a perpetrator of 
those very offenses which under one form of speech 
he wrongly condones, and under another’ form of 
speech he rightly condemns. 


There is no power like heart power. He whose 
heart is enlisted in behalf of a truth or of a cause, 
will carry others with him as he urges its claim on 
their hearts, as no advocacy of it by the most bril- 
liant and finished oratory of one who. lacked this 
heart power could compass. There are arts and 
graces of successful advocacy which ought not to be 
neglected by one who is set to interest others in a 
truth or a cause for which he stands; but there is 
no art like heart; and there is no grace of style or 
manner like the, grace of loving earnestness. He 
who would interest others in any direction must first 
be himself interested in that direction. He who 
would show earnestness, must first have earnestness 
to show. This is a principle which is applicable 
alike in every sphere of endeavor with others, from 
the sphere of professional advocacy to the sphere of 
individual effort with souls. If you want to have 
power to convince another of the importance of any 
truth which you think he ought to hold dear, you 
must first be so full of that truth in its preciousness, 
that it is dear to your own heart beyond your power 
of expression. Then, and not before, what you do 
say in its behalf will have added force through the 
pressure of your inevitable reserve of deep feeling 





concerning its importance. If you have not this 
element of power, you would do well to set yourself 
to gain it by becoming newly interested in the truth 
itself, apart from any thought of its advocacy before 
others, 





THE PLEASURE AND PROFIT OF 
_ . ACHIEVEMENT. 


All investments of time and energy in useful and 
honorable work yield dividends from the start. One 
does not have to wait until the work is finished before 
he reaps any profit. The process of achieving success — 
has its rewards as well as the completed work. There 
is a great deal of encouragement and cheer in this 
fact for all earnest workers. The discoverer who 
searches and experiments until some law or truth is 
found, has done a great deal more than simply to 
bring that new truth to light. The very application 
and exertion of his mind in the search has led into 
higher and larger ranges of knowledge than he would 
ever have known but for this search ; he has peered 
into the secrets of the universe, and has gained new 
views and thoughts in the very process of seeking his 
coveted truth or Iaw. Meanwhile he has trained and 
sharpened his powers of discernment, and perhaps by 
this means made possible the discovery of larger and 
higher truths. There are numerous benefits beside 
the mere ascertainment of a new fact,—benefits affect- 
ing the seeker himself and affecting others through 
his better training and enlarged usefulness. 

This principle holds for all real acquisition of 
knowledge. When one pursues a certain subject for 
the sake of mastering its principles and details, he 
gains far more than the mere possession of so much 
knowledge. One of the rewards of his labor is a 
quickened interest in the pursuit of truth. One thing 
leads on to another. When a certain range of knowl- 
edge is mastered, it opens into new. and wider ranges. 
Thus the process of acquiring becomes a constant 
stimulus to fresh interest. All study opens up ques- 
tions which the mind cannot at the time satisfactorily 
answer. They remain as subjects to be pondered and 
investigated in coming days and yeurs. Thus the 
mind is stimulated to a new and permanent interest 
in ennobling thoughts and thenies. All this-benefit 
begins to accrue as soon as the pursuit is earnestly 
entered upon. Perhaps the particular point for which 
one is seeking may be of little value compared with 
the suggestions and incentives which are received in 
the search. 

From a keen interest thus developed there arises a 
peculiar pleasure. Our enjoyments are always meas- 
ured by our interests. When once we have developed 
a genuine interest in anything, we have opened before 
ourselves almost unlimited possibilities of enjoyment. 
Nor are these pleasures of achievement limited to the 
satisfaction which is found in attaining the specific 
end sought. They come with the labor while we are 
doing it; they sweeten all the toil, and lighten all 
the burdens. These rewards lie in the way to success 
as well as crown its complete attainment. Indeed, it 
may be doubted if the chief pleasure is not generally 
in winning, rather than in possessing, the prizes of all 
honorable effort ; in succeeding, rather than in suc- 
cess. Such seems to have been the view of Lessing, 
expressed in his famous saying: “ Did the Almighty, 
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holding in his right hand Truth, and in his left Search 
after Truth, deign to tender me the one I might 
prefer,—in all humility, but without hesitation, I 
should request Search after Truth.” . 

It is certain that we derive a great part of the 
pleasure of life from anticipation, There is no 
keener pleasure for the mind than the experience of 
drawing nearer and nearer to some attainment of a 
high and noble ambition. The delights of: the chase 
are as keen as the satisfaction which crowns the 
moment of victory. All worthy expenditures of time 
and talent pay prompt interest in the joys of duty 
done; they pay compound interest in the increased 
interest and capacity which turn themselves at once 
into productive capital for enlarged investment. 

One cannot forget that much honest labor seems 
not to meet with success; that many earnest efforts 
to do good seem to end in fruitlessness and failure. 
In most instances this is no doubt only apparently 
true. In the nature of the case, moral and spiritual 
results are incommensurable, and elude our clumsy 
methods of calculation. It may be doubted whether 
any of the forces of genuine goodness are ever 
wholly lost. They linger on in a thousand unob- 
served forms, Kindly words, ‘a Christian spirit, a 
good example, have a force in them, and produce 
results far more widespread than we know or think. 
They linger in the memories of men, they speak to 


- the conscience, and do their work in the secret econ- 


omy of God’s spiritual kingdom in ways which will 
be understood only when we know as we are known. 

But the most certain and most precious of all the 
rewards which come to faithful work in the very 
doing of it, is the discipline of mind and enlarge- 
ment of soul which the work secures, The student: 
who pursues knowledge diligently, gets in the pur 


- guit what is far more important than knowledge, 


that is, training, discipline, This is doubtless the 
reason why God has so arranged the universe that 
we must work for what we get. It would be a mis- 
fortune to be put into easy possession of truth. “It 
is the glory of God to conceal a thing.” It is better 
that we should acquire truth, than that we should 
possess it without effort. Achievement is the eondi- 
tion of all real growth and greatness, The mere 
possession of knowledge could never make a fully 
developed man. The end of life is discipline and 
character. The pursuit of knowledge, therefore, is 
quite as necessary as knowledge itself The pursuit 
is as essential to the discipline as the knowledge. 
“The intellect,” said Aristotle, “is perfected, not by 
knowledge, but by activity.” The same thought is 
put by Malebranche more strikingly still: “If I 
held truth captive in. my hand, I should open my 
hand and let it fly, that I might again pursue and 
capture it.” 

This is one of the benefits which is reaped in the 
way to the goal of all search after truth, and of which 
nothing can rob the seeker, Effort, exertion, achieve- 
ment, are the divinely appointed conditions for the 
development of character. Working is like eating; 
he who does it gets fhe benefit of it. In this view, 
encouragement is.not cut off even by apparent failure, 
The child may fail a hundred times to perform some 
feat for which his size and strength are yet inadequate. 
But the effort is exercising his limbs and developing 
his strength, and at length he will accomplish it, The 
student may fail to solve his problem to-day and 
to-morrow, but his study and thinking are strengthen- 
ing his mind, and training his perceptions and reason- 
ing powers, and he will probably find some morning, 
to his surprise, that he has solved it almost without 
effort. Thus we grow into the ability to do things. 
We cannot grow thus by: any spasmodic effort. -We 
grow by patient attention and application, and are 
surprised, when we look back upon our earlier stages 
of progress, to find that the impossible of an earlier 
stage of discipline and culture, has grown easy and 
natural, 

There is encouragement here for all teachers. How 
often teachers grow discouraged over the difficulties 
and objections which are presented, and still more by 








the indifference and inattention of. scholars who have 
not interest enough to lead them to do so much as to 
ask a question, The teacher feels himself inadequate 
for the work which he wants to do. Perhaps he is 
to-day ; but it is probable that he may grow to be 
equal to the situation by diligent study of both his 
lessons and his pupils. This course will require time, 
patience, and effort. We are all inadequate for our 
life-work; we must set ourselves to the task of dili- 
gent preparation, that by discipline of mind, and 
growth in Christian knowledge and grace, we may 
become increasingly adequate to the work before us. 
We shall never grow more adequate by shirking or 
declining the work, but only by doing it. If we do 
our best to-day, we shall have the benefit of the dis- 
cipline and experience of to-day’s earnest effort to 
add to the equipment with which we shall enter upon 
our work to-morrow. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Words are constantly changing in their meaning, by 
taking on other meanings. A word that meant one thing 
a generation ago is likely to have two or three meanings 
to-day ; and its principal use at the present time may be 
a use which was formerly unknown toit. An illustration 
of this truth is given in the question raised by a Pennsyl- 
vania correspondent, as follows: 

I should like to ask about the use of the word “ humanitarian- 
ism,’’ as found in The Sunday School Times of January 7. In 
the study of words I had been led to think the only meaning of 


.thé word in question was, “The doctrine of one who denies 


the divinity of Christ.” . In the issue mentioned, the meaning 
seems to be humane schemes, or plans for the relief and good of 
humanity. I shall be glad to be enlightened on this point. 
Formerly “ humanitarianism ” was a term applied to 
“the doctrine that Jesus Christ was possessed of a human 
nature only.” But fora long time it has been chiefly 
employed as designating the practice of “ philanthropy.” 
Webster’s dictionary gives, in its text, the old meaning 
as the only meaning. But in its “supplement,” the new 
meaning appears; together with a third one, which is 
akin to “socialism.” Worcester gives all three of these 
meanings; putting the old meaning foremost. The Im- 
perial Dictionary, which is of later arrangement than the 
others, quite properly gives “humanity” or “ philan- 


-thropy ” the first place in the definitions of “ humanitari- 
” 


anism, 


Every plan has its advantages and its disadvantages. 
That which suits one person is sure to be unsatisfactory 
to some one else ;"and that which seems objectionable to 
one willbe heartily approved by another. This point 
has been illustrated in various recent references to the 
time of publication of the lesson-helps ir The Sunday 
School Times, Several correspondents have wished these 
helps to be published one week nearer than now to the 
time of their using. Other correspondents have found 
reason to prefer the present arrangement.” Just. now 
there comes added testimony on thie subject from various 
directions. A prominent Vermont educator writes : 

The Notes on Open Letters, in your recent. issue, lead me to 
write that two copies of The Sunday School Times come into 
my house, and a third copy goes into a reading-room of which 
Ihave charge. After inquiry, I am able to report that the pres- 
ent arrangement for an early issue of the notes on the Sunday- 
school lessons is eminently satisfactory to us. We are glad that 
you do not see reason for postponing the issue of them. 


From the Province of Quebec a correspondent writes 


yet more positively in approval of the ne plan. 
He says: 


I have been pained to see some of the friends complaining of 
the early issue of The Sunday School Times. It is hard 
indeed to understand such criticisms. It seems as if a thought- 
ful survey of any of the lessons, and a careful noting of the 
wise and painstaking manner in which the bread of life is 
broken by your lesson-writers so that it may be more easily 
assimilated by all, even the humblest, ought to produce 
thoughts, not only of love and reverence to the great Author 
and Sanctifier of these consecrated powers, but also thoughts of 
a very different character towards the paper itself, than those 
which appear to give rise to such criticism. Too early, is it? 
Are its glorious truths only to be looked at during the week, or 
perhaps only on the day for which they are specially written, 
and then tossed aside as we do the daily newspaper? For my- 
self, I rejoice most heartily in The Sunday School Times being 
obliged to appear so far in advance of its date, in order that it 
may reach its far-off subscribers on time. I hope, in the future, 
to find still further cause for thankfulness in the managers’ being 
again under the necessity of placing its date still farther ahead 
to reach many, many more new readers in far-away lands, where 
as yet the gospel shines but dimly. I canndt conceive how The 
Sunday School Times’ coming in advance of its date can be 








otherwise than helpful to every one, no matter from what point ‘ 
the question is considered. Surely these good friends sometimes” 
get time to look at the lesson a week or two in advance? If so, 
does not its early issue then benefit them as well as those who 
are always ready for every number as it comes? These good. 
friends, after a little thought, will surely see only cause for: 
gladness and reason to give hearty thanks to God that he is so. 
blessing The Sunday School Times, and so widening its sphere 
of usefulness as to require such a mode of publication necessary. 

From Scotland, a well-known teacher of teachers writes. 
in enthusiasm of his interest in The Sunday School Times, 
and of his suggestion to teachers in that country who as 
yet cannot receive it in seasoh to make its lesson-helps. 
available for the lesson-date, This is the way he 
looks at it: 


_ Your paper is a Sunday-school marvel. I cannot find words 
to express to you the sense of wonder and admiration that gets. 
over me as I, from time ‘to time, examine its ample, varied, and. 
singularly valuable contents. The. combination-of world- 
renowned talent you enlist on the lesson subject reads more like 
a fond dream than a sober fact. 

Telling of his successful efforts to introduce it into a cir- 
cle of Scottish Sunday-school workers, he says: 

I suggested to the officials that it might be well for them to 
arrange to teach the lesson two weeks behind [the schedule] 
time, as I know is done in sonie other schools; thus getting over 
the difficulty of the late arrival of The Sunday School Times 
in Glasgow. 

It will be seen by this correspondence that not all the 
readers of The Sunday School Times would bé glad to see 
the lesson helps published a week later than at present. 








IN A CITY PARK. 
BY RICHARD E, BURTON. 


A stretch of lawn as smooth as happiness, 
And tender green withal, and dappled o’er 
With shadows that the birches throw, unless 
A maple here and there throws shadows more. 
Beyond, the houses, spires, toilings, din, 

And all that makes a city-ful of sin, 


And yet the sun’s a-shine, and, ‘somehow, from 

This common scene, that’s trying to be fair, 

There’s something rises in the city’s hum, 

There’s something brooding o’er the smoke and blare, 
That makes the place and time asd Poaple seem * 
A — and @ promise, and a 





THE MODERN CULTURKAMPF. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D., LL.D, 


In the excellent review, in The Sunday School Times, 
of Janssen’s History of the German People, attention is 
directed to a very remarkable chapter in modern history 
which ig now going on in Germany under the general 
name of the Culturkampf; that is, of the conflict of 
modern with medisval. culture, or between Protestant- 
ism and Romanism. The battle of the Reformation is 
being fought over again in literature on the very soil 
where it originated, and the result will affect all other 
countries of Western Christendom, It seems that the 
prediction of the late Cardinal Wiseman is going to be 
fulfilled, that the Roman controversy will be settled on 
thesand of Brandenburg. Prince Bismarck and Pope 
Leo XIII. are certainly very important factors in this 
renewed struggle. 

The story of the Reformation has been often told by 
friend and foe, but, we must confess, mostly in a parti- 


‘san spirit, as if truth and right were all on one side, and 


falsehood and error all on the other. It was natural 
enough,-in the heat of controversy, when the question 
was “to be, or not to be,’ that the Reformers should 
attack the Pope as the very Antichrist, and that the 
Pope should answer with a bull of excommunication, 
that both should have forgotten their common Christian 
foundation, and wished each other’s overthrow. This is 
the case with contending armies during the battle, and 
with political parties in the midst; of an election; we 
cannot expect it to be different with theological schools 
and sects in the heat of controversy. 

But more than three and a half centuries have passed 
away since the split of Western Christendom, and we 
can view the movements of the sixteenth century in the 
light of the ninetéenth. “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The predictions of both parties at the begin- 
ning of the conflict have been falsified. Providence had 
something greater and better in store than the annihi- 
lation of one or the other. History is a gradual unfold-— 
ing of an eternal plan of infinite wisdom, justice, and 
mercy; no chapter in it has been acted in vain; what- 
ever is truly good and great remains, and succeeds i in 
the end. 

Protestantism has.outlived the traditional age allowed 
to heresy, is full of life and vigor, has conquered a new 
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continent, is exploring all the fields of religion and 
science, controls the progressive movements of the age, 
and spreads its literature and mission work to the most 
distant parts of the globe. The Roman Church, on the 
_ other hand, has risen like a wounded giant from appa- 
rent defeat, repaired her losses, kept every one of her 


dogmas and principles, completed her system inthe, 


Vatican decrees, and is now enjoying a most remarkable 
revival in the countries where she had been almost 
exterminated. | + 

In the years 1883 and 1884, the fourth centennial of 
Luther’s and Zwingli’s birth was celebrated with over- 
flowing enthusiasm from the shores of the Baltic to the 
shores of the Pacific; and in. the year 1888 Pope Leo 
XIII. celebrates the fiftieth jubilee uf his priesthood, 
and the rulers of the three great Protestant nations— 
the venerable Emperor of Germany, the Queen of Eng- 
land, and the President of the United States—rival with 
Catholic sovereigns in sending him costly presents ‘in 
recognition of his personal purity and official position. 

Shall the historian shut his eyes to these lessons of 
history? Is not history its own best interpreter? Is 

' not each period a commentary on the past and a prophecy 
of the future? God only can see the end from the begin- 
ning. We short-sighted mortals “know in part” and 
“see in a mirror darkly.” But asthe plans of Provi- 
dence unfold themselves we see farther and farther; old 
prejudices melt away, and with our vision expands our 
hope and charity. The Protestant historian can afford 
to be far more liberal than the Roman Catholic. 

tantism stands or falls with the cause of freedom. 

Janssen’s “ History of the German People since the 
Close of the Middle Ages” is a counterpart of Ranke’s 
“History of Germany in the Age of the Reformation,” 
and an ultramontane reconstruction of the history of the 
sixteenth century. It has had an unparalleled success, 
Although not yet finished, it has passed through more 
than a dozen editions; and the fifth volume, which goes 
to the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, was pub- 
lished in an edition of twelve thousand copies. It is 
written from contemporary sources in good style, and 
with apparent candor; it avoids calumny and abuse; it 
makes the Protestants speak for themselves, and con- 
demn their own cause in their own words. The radical 
fault of the work lies not in direct misrepresentation, but 
in bringing out all the defects, and ignoring all the merits, 
of the Reformers and their work, and thus turning the 
very truth into a lie. Janssén was preceded in this line 
by Dr. Déllinger, the greatest Roman Catholic historian 

‘of the century, though now an excommunicated Old 
Catholic, who, in his three volumes on the Reformation, 
gathered together the lamentations of disappointed hu- 
manists, apostates, and the Reformers themselves over 
the moral degeneracy of the first generation of Protes- 
tants, as so many arguments against the Reformation. 
Perhaps his careful study of the writings of Luther and 
Melanchthon led him into his later attitude of protest 
against Vatican Romanism, and accounts for his remark- 
able testimony to the greatness of Luther after his 
excommunication. 

In opposition to this Vatican or ultramontane recon- 
struction—not to say falsification—of the history of the 
Reformation, we need an evangelical Catholic recon- 
struction and rectification. I mean a history which fol- 
lows the lead of Providence, which illuminates the past 
from the present, which judges the tree by its fruits, 
which speaks the truth in love, which performs the duty 
of the judge, not the advocate, and decides according to 
evidence, and not according to prejudice or interest; 
which aims at the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and which looks hopefully forward to an 
ultimate reunion of Christendom. 





NATURE A MEDIUM OF JESUS’ VOICE. 
BY J. M. McNULTY, D.D. 


Nature has a glory all her own.’ We recognize at 
once ir the stars its material reality and beauty, while 
at the same time they flame with a moral glory: 

“ Forever singing, as they shine,— 

The hand that made us is divine,” 

What is true of the stars, is true of ten thousand other 
objects. In their beauty or adaptation, they speak of 
God, and for God.. There is prose, as well as the fervor 
of poetry, expressed by one who was not only familiar 
with streams and mountains, but with their Maker as 
well, when he said that there are 

“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Is there wisdom, power, and. goodness evident in all the 
realm of nature? Itis the wisdom, power, and goodness 


Protes- [ 
'| there were a divine Being to hear or sce, 


| great sheet let down to Peter on the house-top; 





of Jesus, since “he created all things, and by him all 
things consist.” His light is in every sunbeam, while it 
glints in every star. Every flower shows his smile. 
Every rainbow braided on the brow of the storm utters 
the covenant voice of Him who averted the storm of 
divine wrath from us. 

But we go farther and say that he esinstishien speaks 
to his beloved through nature, as plainly as he spoke to 
Israel by “the pillar of cloud and of fire.” The fre- 
quency with which he subordinated nature to his pur- 
pose, as we find in the lessons from his life we are now 
traversing, is a fact calculated to captivate the thought 
and admiration of every Christian. Henry Melville 
was not mistaken when he said of the world of creation 
(if he meant it even in this higher sense): “It is the 
breastplate of the great High Priest, ardent with gems 
oracular; from which, as from the Urim and Thummin 
of Aaron’s ephod, come messages full of divinity.” 

Perhaps two or three illustrations from facts will 
convey the meaning better than in any other way. 

An eminent and brilliant minister of the gospel in 
our great metropolitan city, though laboring mainly in 
an editorial capacity to-day, was led to consecrate him- 
self to his life-work, while yet a young man, by a very 
remarkable incident. His mind was tossed on ‘a sea of 
religious doubt, especially with reference to the exis- 
tence of the divine Being. His mental and soul strug- 
gles were long and fearful. The gloom of despair 
threatened him again and again. Going alone, he would 
weep and wrestle in prayer, even though he doubted if 
One summer 
evening he went out upon a little lawn, and flung him- 
self down in an agony of mind, begging, as he looked 
heavenward, for light. The evening was cloudy, and 
the stars were hidden; and he asked of God in his 
anguish, that as the evidence of his own existence, and 
his willingness to bless him then and there, he would 
cause a star to shine down a moment upon him. Just 
then the clouds parted above him, and for several 
moments a sweet star gleamed out. From that hour 
onward his doubts were gone; and, whatever others 
might think of it, he heard in the incident, as it were, 
the very voice of Jesus in reassuring love. Intimate 
what we will about morbidness and superstition, who 
shall say it was not the voice of Jesus, in marvelous 
condescension, to that troubled soul, as really as the 
especially 
as it led him into the ministry. 

Somewhat analogous to this was the experience of a 
missionary. His field was isolated and trying, and Satan 
made frequent onsets upon his faith. At first he loved 
his work, with all its trials, and was happy in it; but 
this change of feeling came, and he grew more and more 
miserable. He came to think that, afterall, there might 
be no truth in what he had been believing and teaching. 
He had doubts about the truth of the Bible, and ques- 
tioned, at times, if there were a God at all who made the 
world and all things. Still he went on with his work, 


though utterly unfitted for it, While riding on horse- 


back, one day, to preach, and struggling with these 
intruded doubts, his way lay along a thickly shaded 
path. It was the autumn time, and a beautiful leaf 
attracted his attention as it came tumbling down from 
its branch and alighted upon the pommel of his saddle. 
He picked it up, looked it over; and turned it round 
admiringly in the.sun again and again, as the beams 
stole quietly through the trees. How delicate its vein- 
ing, and what a marvelous lace-work of beauty he saw 
in it; and he involuntarily exclaimed: “Yes! that lit- 
tle leaf tells me the Bible is true, tells me there is a God; 
for none but a wise, good, merciful, and powerful God 
could have made a leaf like that. I am sure it is all 
true.” And he went on his way, having regained the 
old, sweet joy, and full of it. 

Was:not that clearly enough the voice of his Master 
whispering through the leaf to the troubled soul of his 
servant? Not that the Bible is not adequate, but there 
may arise certain moods and phases of feeling when 
some special means of arousing may be necessary. Why 
should not Jesus sometimes use his works to reinforce 
his Word? 

Take one more case. A young German countess, who 
lived about one hundred years ago, was a noted unbe- 
liever, and especially opposed to the doctrine ef the res- 
urrection. .She died when about thirty years of age, 
and, ‘before her death, gave orders that her grave should 
be covered with a solid slab of granite; that around it 
should be placed square blocks of stone, and that the 
corners should be fastened to each other and to the gran- 
ite slab with heavy iron clamps. Upon the covering 
she directed this inscription to be engraved: “This 
burial-place, purchased to all eternity, must’ never be 


opened.” It was done as she desired. All that human 
power could do to prevent any change in that grave was 
done. But by and by a little seed upon the grave 
beneath sprouted, and the tiny shoot found its way 
between the side stone and the upper slab, and grew 
there, slowly but steadily forcing its way until the iron 
clamps were torm asunder, and the massive granite lid 
was raised up, and rest to-day against the trunk of a 
large and flourishing tree. 

Some would call it superstition in the people of Hano- 
ver, who see in it a Divine finger, and who never pass it 
without a feeling of awe. But we do not. They speak 
in subdued tones to each other, in sight of it, of the 
wickedness of the countess, and the evident judgment of 
God in this peculiar testimony; and we wonder not at it. 
Can we avoid the conviction that Jesus gave this peculiar 
witness, under peculiar circumstances, to that great cen- 
tral truth of Christianity, the resurrection, when infidel- 
ity so publicly and brazenly assailed it? At the same 
time it constitutes an evidence that he can and does 
introduce nature into his pulpit, if he wishes, and occa- 
sion demands. . 





THE GUID WORD, BY JOHN. 


AT THE Forzr-END. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


At the first o’ a’ things was the Word; and the Word 
forgathered wi’ God, and the Word was God himsel’, 
The vera same was at the first wi’ God. A’ things were 
o’ his makin’; and but for him was naething made, that 
was made ava’! Life wasin him; and the life was man’s 
licht. And the licht pierced the mirk ; but the mirk . 
kenned it na, 

God sent a man o’ the name o’ John. Hecam for a 
witness, to gie witness o’ the licht, that men by him sud 
believe. He wasna the licht his sel’; but it was his part 
to gie witness o’ the licht: e’en the true licht, beamin’ 
for ilke man that comes intil the warld. And he was in 
this warld, and the warld was o’ his makin’, and the 
warld kenned him na, He cam till his ain, and his ain 
were frem’d till him. But as mony as took him till them, 
to them gied he richt to be God’s Bairns, e’en to them 
wha lippen till him: born, no o’ blude, nor o’ the will o’ 
the flesh, nor o’ man, but o’ God himsel’, And the Word 
becam flesh, and forgathered wi’ us, (and we e’en saw his 
glory, as o’ the first-born Son o’ God!) fu’ o’ tenderness 
and truth! 

John bore witness anent him, and cry’t out, “This i 
He I.spak’o’, whan I tell’t ye, He that comes ahint me 
was afore me! for he was aye afore me! And o’ his 
routh and plenty hae a’ we gotten; and tenderness with- 

out end!’ For Moses gied the Law; but tenderness and 
truth were brocht till us. by Jesus Christ. Nae man’s 
sel’ has e’er seen God. The first-born Son, lyin’ in his 
Father’s bosom, shaws him till us,” 

And this is what John spak, whan the Jews sent priests 
and Levites frae Jefusalem, to speir at him, Wha he was? 
And he owned, and denied na, but owned he wasna 


| Christ. And they speir’t, “ What than? Are ye Elijah?” 


And he said, “I am no!”. “Are ye the Prophet?” 
And still he said, “Na!” Than they said, “ Wha are 
ye? for we maun gie an answer to them that sent us out: 
what d’ye say o’ yersel’?” He said, “I am but the 
sough o’ a voice i’ the wilderness, Straughten out God’s 
road! just as Esaiah the prophet said.” And the men 
that were sent were Pharisees. And they still speir’t at 
him, and said, “ Why are ye bapteezin’ than, gin ye’re 
neither Christ, nor Elijah, nor the Prophet?” John 
tell’t them, “I bapteeze wi’ water; but there’s ane i’ yer 
midst ye ken na: it is He wha comes ahint me, but is set 
aboon me, whase shoe-buckles I deserve na to lowse!” 
Thir things were dune at Bethanie, ayont Jordan, whaur 
John bapteezed. 

On the morn, John saw Jesus comin’ tiil him, and he 
-coudna’ help sayin’, “See God’s Lamb, wha taks awa’ 
the warld’s sin! This is He I spak o’, A man comes— 
ahint me wha was afore me! for he was aye afore me! 
And I kent him na; but was lookin’ for him to be kent 
to Isra’l; sae I’m here, water-bapteezin’.” 

And John testified, sayin’, “I hae seen the Spirit 
comin’ down frae the lift, like a dow, and it staid on him. 
And I kent him na; but he wha sent me to bapteeze wi’ 
water, e’en he tell’t me, On whom ye sal see the Spirit 
comin’ down, and abidin’ on him, He bapteezes wi’ the 
Holy Ghost! And I saw’t and testify’t that this is 
God’s Son!” 

The third day John was stan’in’, and twa o’ his learn- 
ers; and, lookin’ on Jesus as he gaed by, he cry’t out 
again, “See God’s Lamb!”., And the twa learners heard 
him speak, and they follow’t after Jesus. And Jesus 





turned him about, and saw them comin’, and says, 
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“What are ye seekin’?” And ‘they said, “ Rabbi 
(meanin’ Maister), whaur dwall ye?” He said, “Come 
ye, and see!” They cam, and saw whaur he dwalt, and 
abided wi’ him the lave o’ that day; for it was near-han’ 
four o’clock. 

Ane o’ the twa wha heard John speak, and follow’t 
Jesus, was Andro, Simon Peter’s brither. He first 0’ a’ 
seeks his ain brither Simon, and says till him, “ We hae 
fund the Messiah!” (meanin’ the Christ.) And he brocht 
him till Jesus, And whan Jesus saw him, he said till 
him, “ Ye are Simon, John’s son; ye sal be: ca’t Cephas” 
{meanin’ a stane). 

And the day after, Jesus wad gang out intil Galilee, 
and lichts on Philip, and says till him, “ Follow ye me!” 
(Philip belanged to Bethsaida, the town o’ Andro and 
Peter.) Philip than seeks Nathaniel, and says till him, 
“ We hae f’und him Moses wrote 0’, i’ the Law—as weel’s 
the prophete—Jesus o’ Nazareth, Joseph’s son,” But 
Nathaniel says, “Cav ony guid come out 0’ Nazareth?” 
Philip says till him, “ Just comeand see!” Jesus lookit 
up at Nathaniel comin’ till him, and says, “ There’s a 
leal-heartit Isra’lite, wi’ nae guile in him!” Nathaniel 
spak, ‘How d’ye ken me?” Jesus said till him, “Afore 
Philip cry’t t’ye, whan ye were aneath the fig-tree, I saw 
ye!” Nathaniel cry’t out, “ Maister, ye are God’s Son! 
Ye are Isra’l’s King!” Jesus said till him, “On account 
0’ my sayin’, I saw ye aneath the fig-tree, d’ye lippen me? 
Ye sal see mair michty things than thir!” And he said 
too, “Truly, truly I say t’ye, Ye sal yet see heaven un- 


ateekit, and God’s angels comin’ down and gaun up frae 
the Son o’ man!” 





OLD AGE. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


How beautiful and blest a calm old age, 

That lets the young world go without a sigh, 
Resigns the pleasure, lays the burden by, 

And bids the soul in peaceful thought engage! 


So have I seen a stream, that dashes by 
Full many a fretting rock in mimic rage, 
That sings and sparkles ’neath a summer sky, 
Come softly down unto the ocean’s edge. 


In wide and placid pools the sunlight sleeps ; 
No ripple breaks the surface; all is still. 

Down, down the river slips, below the hill, 
And gently into Ocean’s bosom creeps. 


O God, while nature sweetly does thy will, 
Man only lingers, doubts thy love, and weepal, 7 





SPEAK KINDLY. 
BY EDWARD H. PEABODY. 


A city pastor lately told his people that more than one 
person had been driven from that church, or prevented 
from coming to it, by unkind remarks. Things had 
been said that created ill-feeling, and the bitterness thus 
wrought had led to the result mentioned. There is 
reason to believe that much harm is doné, in not a few 
churches, by unkind words. People are free to express 
their opinions of individual conduct, condition, or even 
appearances, and their opinions find plenty of means of 
communication. Thus they reach the ears of the persons 
who are made the subject of remark—as they are quite 
apt to do, sooner or later; and the result is, much harm 
is done, and sometimes serious harm, 

It is one of the singular things in human nature that 
most criticism is unfavorable, Indeed, the word “ criti- 
cism” has come to mean, in common acceptation, just 
this. Yet, primarily, the idea of criticism is to give a 
careful examination of a given subject; to examine it 


#0 as to form an‘ accurate and impartial judgment. 
Human nature, however, is so much quicker, or more 
willing, to find blemishes or defects than to discover 
merit, that the current understanding of the office of 
criticism is probably as mentioned above, It is said 
that at a Cambridge dinner-party, the artist Allison was 
ence asked his opinion of a painting then attracting 
much attention, and was desired to point out its defects. 
“Artists,” said Allison, “prefer to study the merits, 
rather than the defects, of a picture.” Surely Christians 
ought rather to find excellencies in their fellow-men, 
than to seek to discover blemishes. 

Would it not be well for us to bestow praise oftener, 
and not look so much for faults? It is just as easy to 
praise as to blame; and it is certainly received with much 
more satisfaction, and perhaps with more profit. Yet 
how seldom we compliment or praise others, and how 
frequently we indulge in harsh criticism! There are 


abundant opportunities to pay a merited compliment; 





but they seem to be seldom improved, so prone is human 
nature to discover and comment on the disagreeable and 
unfortunate features of life. 

It surely needs no argument to show that among mem- 
bers of a Christian church anything like unkind feeling 
or painful criticism is not only out of place, but is in 
itself wrong. It is one of the obligations of church- 
membership to watch over each other,—not to watch for 
faults or infelicities, but to have a kind and loving regard 
for individuals, and to labor for their welfare. Church- 
members ought not to screen each other in wrong-doing ; 
but they ought to shield each other, and they are entitled 


to this by the very terms and conditions of membership. | 


If there is anywhere a place where one should restrain 
his speech, and cultivate kindness of spirit and grace, 
it is in the family and in the church. There will be 
acerbities enough in the world, in business, in politics, 
in the affairs of daily life; but in the church home and 
family home there ought to be entire kindness and cour- 
tesy. “ Thinketh no evil.” Neither should one church- 
member express any of another. | 
Church-members owe it to themselves and to each 
other, not only not to be tale-bearers, but to discounte- 
nance unkind criticism. If,invidious remark or disagree- 
able conversation cannot readily be turned aside, or into 
a different vein, it would be better to tell the offender 
frankly that we do not like to discuss other people’s 
faults or frailties, and especially not those of our own 


church family. Such a rebuke, uttered in the right spirit,. 


need give no offense, and it might do good. 





PUT YOURSELF IN THE CHILD’S PLACE. 
BY MRS, WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


The apostle Paul said: “To the weak I became weak, 
that I might gain the weak: I am become all things to 
all men, that I may by all means savesome.” Following 
out this principle, it cannot be doubted that, even though 
we have become men and women, he would have us as 
teachers of little children, he would have us feel as a 


child, and think as a child, and speak asachild. It is’ 


certainly impossible for children to. tiptoe up to their 
teachers’ mental level,—aot only in the understanding 
involved, but interest as well. A phase of truth that 
interests an adult is not at all sure to interest a child. 
The teachers of little children must. bear this in mind, 
when deciding upon the central truth to be taught in 


each lesson, It will require no small degree of self- 


abnegation on the part of the teacher to be in a state to 
do this, 

Not only in the teaching of the lesson, but in the entire 
conduct of the class, the-child must ever be kept in the 
foréground, In doing this, the teacher does not need to 
surrender good judgment about anything. He only 
reaches down that he may draw up. To iHustrate: It 
might -suit the inclination of the teacher to sit down 
during the session, but a quiet teacher would hardly be 
suited to the activities of childhood. Not only must they 
see things going on, but they must bein them, They 
must have a voice, a part in everything. If this is not 
wisely planned for them, they proceed to find something 
to do themselves, and then the téacher says they are dis- 
orderly,—not “disorderly,” only wrongly employed; 

Mischief-making is but the natural activity of children 
allowed to run riot. It is only the unused steam-power 
in a locomotive that escapes and makes a noise. The 
utilized steam-power has something better to do. It 
might suit the teacher to talk the lesson at the children ; 
but it will suit the children a great deal better if they 
have a chance to talk too, if they are asked simple ques- 
tions, that will give them the pleasure of thinking and 
saying the right thing. In the class, as well as in the 


suit the teacher todo things the same way every Sunday, 
month after mouth ; but it will suit the children a great 
deal better to have little surprises prepared for them, in 
the way of new exercises, new songs, new surroundings, 
once in a while. It is sq easy for grown folks to stag- 
nate, it is well that there are children to keep things 
stirred up. No one is to be more pitied, or perhaps 
blamed, than a Sunday-school teacher who has stagnated. 
It is better to make mistakes sometimes im trying new 
things, than to make the greater mistake of always doing 


things in a certain way, because “ we have always done | 


that way.” 

It might suit the dignity of a teacher. to tell the chil- 
dren exactly what he desired them to do: to sing, to sit 
up straight, to come regularly to the class, to always be 
on time, ete, “The New Education,” as it is named, has 
elicited great interest among educators, Its watchword 
is “ Learning to do by doing.” Teaching to do by doing 
might describe a good method for a teacher of little chil- 





dren to follow. If teachers will visit the homes of their 
little pupils, they will undoubtedly be told that every- 
thing they do, even to the tones of the voice, are mim- 
icked by the children. Wise teachers will use this 
tendency to manage the children in the class, As far © 
as possible, they will do everything that they expect 
the children todo. They will lead, rather than com- 
mand, 

It might suit a teacher better to read the lesson from 
a‘carefully written paper or from a book, or draw all of 
the pictures on the blackboard beforehand. But this is 
not the way children do things. They act spontaneously. 
They will hardly be much interested by a teacher who 
does not act in a similar manner. This does not signify 
that teachers shall come into their classes unprepared, 
On the other hand, thorough preparation is the only 
basis on which a teacher can have freedom, Ready- 
made things do not interest children as those made 
before them do. It is therefore vastly better to make all 
blackboard work in the presence of the class, even 
though it cannot'be finely done, If it is not caricature, 
its roughness will not be objectionable. It is not safe for 
any but the finest of artists to attempt a blackboard pic- 
ture of Christ. Even then it is questionable. 

’ Neither is it desirable for unskilled fingers to attempt 
human faces or figures, but q great deal can be done 
with letters and circles (drawn with a piece of chalk 
attached to a string) and dots, A few months’ practice 
will develop a surprising degree of power to use the 
blackboard, There is nothing the children enjoy at 


home more than having somebody “make-pictures” for 


them. They will enjoy the sanie thing in their Sunday- 
school class none the less. They should be encouraged 
to reproduce the blackboard work, either on their slates 
or on little blackboards at home. 

It might suit the teachers not to make the effort to 
get acquainted with the children, not to call at their 
homes when they are absent two Sundays, not to come 
sufficiently early to greet one and another by- name, and 
speak a pleasant word all around. But the children 
will greatly love a teacher who does take the trouble to 
do these things. They like to be known and noticed,—- 
so do people of g larger growth, ‘A teacher who has no 
class work to do between Sundays can hardly be said to 
be doing his duty. The spiritual life of children cannot 
be fed’ unless there*is an affectionate interés$‘ existing 
between them and their teachers. The social tie is the 
only link that can bind the home and the class together 
into helpful co-operation for the best good of the chil- 
dren, You may not care to know the parents.of your 
scholars, but your scholars would be glad to have you 
know their parents, You may not care to go to their 
homes; but nothing will bring sweeter smiles to their 
faces than to see their Sunday-school teacher at their 
door. 

If you would be a successful primary teacher,'try at 
all times to put yourself in a child’s place, and cease 

trying to put children in your mould. 





VISITING. 
BY. V. F. P, 


In my Sunday-school work I have often found it the 
essential thing to put myself in the place of those whose 
lives are spent in narrow homes, with narrow thoughts 
and customs, so I was better enabled to understand what 
a visit means to a scholar. Mine are all of the working 
class, and I can rarely visit thém when they are at 
home; but it is the mothers, the homes, I want to know, 
after all. Pa 

Those visits used to bea weight, a horror almost, to me. 
I went to'each home once’a year then. I did not feel 
sure how long I should stay, what I should talk of. 

Katy had been coming to my class for a year, and 
finally she stopped altogether fora year. She lived near 
where I often went shopping, and I got in the way of 
“dropping in” for a few minutes. I never had much 
time to spare, but I would stop for a five minutes’ chat 
on occasions; and after a while I found there was great 
trouble in that home, disgrace, and Katy and all were 
keeping away from church and Sunday-schovl. The 
mother said my visits and letters showed her I was her 
child’s friend,—the only one she had. And I had done 
almost nothing. But I began to see it was the thought 
that was valuable. To that poor woman, shut up to do 
her own work, her children in the mill, the occasional 
sight of a “lady” meant something. That one whom 
she considered well to do, rich, should take thé trouble 
to visit her, was a comfort in that time of trouble. Katy 
came back to my class after a while, and brought another 
scholar. They both go to church quite regularly now. 

A teacher ought to make it a rule never io give up a 
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scholar nor lose interest in his welfare. No act should 
be deemed so bad that nothing more could be done. As 
long as there is life there is indeed hope. If you cannot 
visit the erring one, you can write occasionally a friendly 
and loving letter. Then, if the time comes for visiting, 
you have not lost all hold. 
_ A mother said to me: “Oh! I told Laura you would 
either come to see her or send a postal, if she stayed 
- away.” There are some homes that I can visit frequently 
(they are not very ‘far away); so I knock, and say I had 
thought I would just stop in for a few moments to see 
how they all were; and, as I knew they must be busy, I 
would come soon again.. I never have had a repulse, be 
the time of day early or late. Taking no notice of dis- 
order, or aught else, I have a short chat, maybe leave a 
leaflet or paper. Miss Havergal’s leaflets have been very 
useful. A poem often means a great deal to these 
prosy lives. 

One day a woman said: “I hope you don’t notice that 
grease-spot!” I told her I had not; and then asked if 
she had triéd ammonia and Water, or magnesia, saying 
we used them. We got on very well after that; and the 
washing of blankets was the topic of another home,—at 
least, we started with that. 

‘I reverse the Latin proverb, not much, but many times. 
Of course, the busy lives we are forced to lead keep us 
from frequent visitings; but occasionally comes a quieter 
time, and, where seyeral houses are together, an hour will 
do wonders. 

A five minutes’ visit is not much, but it proves that 

. you are caring for your scholar; it diverts the weary 
mother by new thoughts. You often can admire some 
new attempt at decoration,—a curtain; and the pleased 
smile that comes as you are told “my girls” did that, 
shows the mother-heart is gratified. 

If sorrow comes, a visit from “the teacher,” especially 
if you have also had sorrow as a companion, is new proof 
of real friendship. For it is not patronage, not gifts, that 
are often most needed ; it is sympathy,—that divine gift 
all may cultivate, arid, having cultivated, will thank God 
for it as their most cherished adornment, and pray for 
its increase and proper use. It makes all children of 
“our Father,” and rank or station is laid out of sight. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


DICKY DOWNES’S BLACK DAY. 
BY BOSE THORN. 


Dicky Downes, aged ten, was sitting “by the window 
learning his vers® for Sanday-school ; at least, so his 
mother supposed. In reality,-he was watching some 

. flies on the window-pane, and trying to bother them by 

* putting his fat little finger in their path, or by stirring 
them up just as they would get nicely settled for their 
toilets. 

*Twas great fun, and it made quite an interruption 
when his mother entered the door, and asked him if he 
had his verse learned. 

“Qh, yes !—or—why, yes, I guess so,” he replied, with 
some confusion. 

“Well, then, let me hear it,” said his mother; for she 
was one of those careful mothers (would all mothers were 
80!) who always attended to her little boy’s Sunday-school 
lesson herself, and never allowed him to go to his class 


without the lesson being learned, and also understood : 


as far as possible. That, in the present instance, had all 
been attended to on the evening before; only the verse 
to be learned had been put over till Sunday morning. 

Mrs. Downes held out her hand for the Bible, which 
Dicky gave to her, pointing out the verse with something 
of his usual assurance. Then he leaned back in his 
chair, and, shutting one eye to sce how that would make 
those flies look, commenced: “‘ Then let the man—” 

_ “No, my son,” interposed his mother; “ you haven’t 
even the first word right.” 

““Why not?” demanded Dicky, sitting up straight, 
and opening both eyes at his mother in great surprise. 

“ Probably because you didn’t ‘take’ sufficient ‘heed,’” 
was the quiet reply. 

“Well, I haven’t got to that part yet,” insisted Dicky, 
and then stopped suddenly, as he noticed his mother’s 
smile and caught her meaning. He smiled too, and 
flushed a little as he asked, in a very different tone: 
“What is the first word, mamma? I can say itif you'll 
only start me, I know.” 

“* Wherefore.’ ” 

* “* Wherefore,” began Dicky, aid then hesitated a 
minute. “Oh, yes! ‘wherefore, let the man—’ ” 

“No, Dicky, dear,” said his mother, very soberly, 


it all in With the enjoyment of a healthy little boy. 





“you have not learned the verse either in word or spirit.. 


Now let me read it to you, and look at me, not out of 
the window. I want you to ‘take heed’ while I read. 
Dicky, what are you laughing at?” 

“O mamma! that fly was so sure he was going to walk 
right up to the ceiling without stopping that he bumped 
his nose against the window-frame, and tumbled way 
down the pane.” And Dicky laughed again, until his 
fat little cheeks rose up so high that they almost buried 
his roguish eyes from sight. 


“Something like my little boy,—he did not ‘take- 


heed’ to his ways, and so suffered the usual conse- 
quences,” remarked his mother, “My son,” she was 
going on to say, but Dicky’s cheeks had gone down at 
her first words, letting out his eyes. He took in the 
situation ; and by the time slie had spoken the last word 
he was in her lap, with one hand over her mouth. 

“Now, now! mamma, I truly won’t do so any more, 
if you just won’t say anything.” 

His mother returned to the Bible, and read: “ ! Where- 
fore, let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.’ Dearie, you have twice fallen, in saying your verse, 
because you didn’t ‘ take heed’ in learning it.” 

“Ts that what it means, mamma?” exclaimed Dicky, 
with an astonished face. “I thought it meant—why, 
drunkards mustn’t think they’ve re-reformed (Dicky had 
just been to a temperance meeting with’his mother) all 
at once, and go to bragging.” 

“So it does, dear; but it means you, too, very much. 
It hits your special failings in two ways: you are too 
sure of yourself, and you are very heedless. Do you 
remember a little boy who, yesterday ”— 

“Now, mamma, don’t!” And Dicky threw his arms 
round his mother’s neck. . 

“ But, my dear, I want to teach ”— 

Dicky planted a kiss on his mother’s lips, and another, 
and another, as she ty to speak, until she laughed 
instead. 

“Mamma, dear,” ts pleaded, “I know it all now. 
You’ve said it all a hundred times. I know it by heart. 
If you just won’t say it over, ’ll promise you I’ll be 
real good. I’ll take splendid heed all day. Please, try 
me, mamma!” And more kisses finished his coaxing. 

Mrs. Downes laughed, thinking she could foretell the 
end, but said: 

“Well, Dicky, I’ll agree; but, if my little boy gets 
through this day without once falling, it will be a won- 
derful day. Sit down and learn your verse, and then run 
to Sabbath-school; but remember that to-night you must 
give me a faithful report of the day.” 

“All right. I'll show you!” as he settled himself to 
real study this time. It was not long before he was ready 
to gather up his books and start off. 

It was a bright, clear day in the fall, and Dicky drank 
He 
drove his free hand into -his trowsers pocket, and 


‘puckered his mouth for a whistle—even sent forth one 


little note. It startled the Sabbath quiet, and startled 
Dicky. 

“Oh, my! it’s Sunday,—ain’t it? I forgot! Hullo! 
there goes Will Simonds with some new gloves on. 
Gloves im October!” and Dicky pulled his chubby fist 
into view. “There! My stars! I told mamma, if she’d 
only try me oncamore, I wouldn’t put my hands’in my 


pockets ever again, and now I’ve gone and done it!” |. 
Dicky stood stock-still for a full. minute, looking at the 


offending hand; then, as he started slowly on, he said to 
himself: “I wonder if that was falling! I guess ’twas, 
and I’m not fairly out of the house.” 

‘Dicky’s mother had been very much tried with him 
because he would persist in carrying his hands: in his 
pockets,—a habit which she didn’t consider: a gentle- 
manly one. At last, in despair, she had threatened to 
sew his pockets up until his habit was cured; and that 
had happened only the Saturday night before. He had 
pleaded so hard, and been so sure that he would not do 
it again, that she had given him one more chance, 

The discovery of what he had done made Dicky walk 
along very meekly for a little; but the bracing air and 
bright sun lured him back to himself soon; so that, by 
the time he reached the church-steps, he walked up with 
his head erect, and tipped his hat to his teacher as 
smartly as if he had never known such a thing as a slip 
in well-doing. 

When he returned home, he brought into the house a 
flushed face, and looked askance at his mother, and 
laughed a little sheepishly, as he walked through the 
room where she sat. Nothing, however, was said until 
after tea that night. Then Mrs. Downes, with some 
twinkles in her eyes, told Dickg that she ey it was 
a good time to have a little talk. 

He hung his head, but marched elk out of the 


. 





— | 


room, soon returning with a rumpled sheet of paper 
in his hand. He handed it to his mother, and then 
scrambled into her lap, burying his crim$on cheeks in 
her neck. . 

“Why, what is this, Dicky?” she asked, much puz- 
zled, 

“QO mamma! I guess you knew best, after all. I’ve 
been tumbling down all day. I thought I’d watch hard, 
but the times got to be so many, that I had to write them 
down for fear I’d forget.” 

Dicky was a very honest boy, if he was not otherwise 
faultless. 

Mrs. Downes tried to read the paper, but she had 
more than her match. Dicky wasn’t the best of pen- 
men; and, much to his discomfiture, he was now obliged 
to raise his head,—wheré mamma could see his face,— 
and explain what he had written. 

The first item was of putting his hands in his pockets. 
Then he had laughed out loud in Sunday-school, besides 
answering three questions that were not given to him, 
and said two things about the lesson to make the other 
boys laugh; and, worst of all, ‘his teacher had been 
obliged to tap his hand once because he was whispering 
in prayer-time,—for all which things he had been repeat- 
edly reproved before by his teacher and mother. 

At home, he had been saucy to the servant, had teased 
the cat, had left his hat on the sofa, where his father had 
laid down upon it; had drawn a picture on the window- 
casing with his pencil; had been twice reproved at the 
table; had wiped his fingers on his jacket, leaving a 
patch of custard to tell the story; had sat on the arm of 
one of the chairs and broken it off—all of which things 
also, he had been told not todo. To cap the climax, he 
had gotten so angry at a reproof from his father as to 
rush out of the room and bang the door, for which he 
was ordered to bed directly after tea. From that he had 
been saved only because his mother wished to talk with 
him. 

When the black list was read through to the end, there 
was silence. Mrs. Downes thought she would let Dicky 
think it over awhile; and he did, with a very sober face, 
Finally : 

-“Mamma, I don’t understand it. I’ve been taking 
‘heed’ all day to-day, and yet I’ve fallen all the time. 
I don’t think I ever did so many naughty things in one 
day before.” And there was a suspicious appearance of 
moisture in his eyes. 

“No, dear; you hayen’t been taking ‘ heed, ’ and that’s 
just the trouble.” . : 

“ Why; mamma ”— 

“ Wait, Dicky,” said ,she, putting her finger on his 
lips; “it is just as I say: you thought you would be 
very careful; and then went on your way, leaving your 
resolve to work itself out, instead of just doing the 
thing,—taking the heed.” 

Dicky did some more thinking then. “I thought 
*twould be real easy, but I didn’t seem to remember at 
the right time. I thoyght every time after I had fallen. 
Why, mamma, I haven’t been a naughty boy in Sunday- 
school this month, before to-day !” 

“ Ah, yes! ‘thinketh he standeth.’” 

“But, mamma, how can I ‘take heed,’ then? I truly 
thought I tried. How can a feller make himself think 
of things?” 

“Dicky, did you ask Jesus to help you, this morning, 
when you made your resolve?” 

“No, I didn’t; that’s a fact. I didn’t think of it; 
you know I was in a hurry to go to Sunday-school.” 

" Yes, I know,” said his mother, patting his flushed 
cheek ; “you generally are in a hurry. I think, if you 
had asked for help, you would hardly have given the ~ 
Lord much chance to help you. You can never wait 
for hin to speak to you, so you fall. Certainly, you 
cannot expect -him to surely help you, unless you, do 
ask him. You cannot expect to break from one bad 
habit, nor abstain from one naughty deed, in your own 
strength; neither is it enough to ask him for help in 
the morning, and forget him all the day following, but 
you must call on him a great many times. Remember 
—constantly and always remember—that you do not 
stand securely ; and ‘take heed’—careful ‘ heed ’—not 
to fall.” 


Dicky had another thinking ai: then he kissed his 


mother, and walked slowly off to bed, only saying, quité 
-humbly, “I think I see, mamma,” 


Let us hope he was 
more successful afterward. 

Are there any Dickys among the readers of The 
Sunday School Times? Arethere any besides the Dickys 
who fall often, perhaps, because they not only fail to 
take sufficient “heed” for the little things, but forget 
to begin and carry on, as well as to close, the day with 
prayer? 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1888.] 


1, January 1.—Herod and John the B 


2, January &—The Multitade Fed 


ptist. Matt. 14 :1-12 
Matt, 14: 13-21 








8. January 15.—Jesus Walking On the Be@:.......,..00s0+-cseseee- Matt, 14 1 22406 


4. January 22,—Jesus and the Afflicted. 
6. January 29.—Peter Confessing Christ. 


ation 


6, February 6.—The Transfig 


Matt, 15 : 21-31 
Matt. 16: 13-28 
Matt, 17 : 1-13 











7. February 12,—Jesus and the Little Ones................ 


oserereesere MOtt, 18 2 1-14 


8. February 19.—A Lesson on Forgiveness..Matt. 18 : 21:35 


9. February 26.—The Rich Young Ruler. 


10. March 4.—Christ’s Last Journey 


Matt, 19 : 16-26 
to JEFUsAlEM, ......00++000+-Matt, 20 17-29 





11, March 11,—Christ Entering Jerusalem...............cs0s-eer- Matt, 21 : 1-16 


12. March 18.—The Son Rejected 





1%. March %.—Review; or, Temperance Leason, Gal. 6: 16-26; or, Mis 


sionary Lesson, Psa. 2 : 1-12. 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1888. 
Tittz: 4 LESSON ON FORGIVENESS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt, 18: 21-35. Memory verses : 21, 22.) 


COMMON VERSION.” 


M1 | Then came Péter to him, 
and said, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I for- 
give him? till seven times? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times ; 
but, Until seventy times seven. 

28 | Therefore is the kingdom. 
of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account 
of his servants, 

24 And when he had begun to 
feckon, ‘one was bronght unto 
him, which owed bim ten thou- 
sand. talents, 

25 But forasmuch as he had not 
to pay, his lord commanded him 
to be sold, and his wife, and chil- 
dren, and al] that he had, and 
payment to be made, ? 

26 The servant therefore fell 
down, and worshipped him, say- 
ing, Lord, have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee all. 

27 Then the lord of that ser- 
vant was moved with compas- 
sion, and loosed him, and forgave 
him the debt. 

28 But the same servant went 
out, and found one of his fellow 
servants, which owed him a hun- 
dred pence: and he laid hands 
on him, and took him by the 
throat, saying, iad me that thou 
owest. 

29 And his fellow servant fell 
down at his feet, and besought 
him, saying, Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all, 

80 And he would not: but went 
and cast him into prison, till he 
ahould pay the debt. 

$1 So when his fellow servants 
saw what was done, they were 
very sorry, and came and told 
unto their lord all tlrat was done. 

$2 Then his lord, after that he 
had called him, said unto him, O 
thou wicked servant, I forgave 
thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me: 

$3 Shouldest not thou also have 
had compassion on thy fellow 
servant, even as I had pity on 
thee? 

$4 And his lord was wroth, and 
delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that’ was 
due unto him, 

35 So likéwise shall my hea- 


REVISED VERSION. 


21 Then came Peter, and said 
to him, Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me, and 
I forgive him? until. seven 

22 times? Jesus saith unto him, 
Isay not unto thee, Until seven 
times; but, Until ! seventy 

23 times seven. Therefore is the 
kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain king, which 
would make a reckoning with 

24 his servants. And when he 
had begun to reckon, one was 
brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thousand * talents 

25 But forasmuch as he had not 
wherewith to pay, his lord com- 
manded him to be sold, and 
his wife, and children, and all 
that he had, and payment to 

2% bemade, The *servant there- 
fore fell down and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, have pa- 
tience with me, and I will pay 

27 thee all. And the lord of that 
‘servant, being moved with 
compassion, released him, and 

28 forgave him the Fdebt. But 
that ‘servant went out, and 
found one of his fellow-ser- 
vants, which owed hima hun- 
dred *pence: and he laid hold 
on him, and took him by the 
throat, saying, Pay what thou 

29 owest. So his fellow-servant 
fell down and besought hin, 
saying, Have patience with 

80 me, and I will pay thee. And 
he would not: but went and 
cast him into prison, till he 
should pay that which was 

$i°dueée. So when his fellow-ser- 
vants saw what was done, they 
were exceedingly sorry, and 
came and told unto their lord 

$2 all that was done. Then his 
lord called him unto him, and 
saith to him, Thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all 


$8 soughtest me: shouldest not 
thou also have had merey on 
thy fellow-servant, even as I 
34 had mercy on thee? And his 
lord was wroth, and delivered 
him to the tormentors, till he 
should pay all that was due. 
85 So shall also my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye for- 
give not every one his brother 





venly Father do also unto you, if from your hearts. 
ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their tres- 
=_— 
seventy times and seven 3 
robabty worth about £240, 4 Gr. Brrbgenvnt 5 a gg ite he | 
he denotes a coin worth about 


hal: 
The American Committee would subst fate - who ¥ 
28, 24, and 


28, also “ shillings” 


ny. 
‘or “ which’* in 
for “* pence” in v so 28. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Torte oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion, 


Goupen Text FOR THE QUARTER: He is Lord of lords, 
and King of kings: Gnd they Mature wih hin ercenited, and 


chosen, and faithful.—Rev. 17 : 


14, 


Lesson Topic: The King’s Lessons on True Forgiveness. 
1. The Forgiving King, vs. 21-27. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Unforgiving Servant, vs. 28-30, 
. 3. The Feartul Penalty, vs. 31-35. 


debdtors.—Maitt. 6 : 12. 
Darmy Homes Reapines: 


M.—Matt. 18 ; 21-35, - Lessons on true forgiveness. 
T,—Luke 17 : 1-10. The law of forgiveness. 
W.—Matt. 6 :1-15. A forgiving spirit essential. 
T.~Mark 11 : 12-26. A forgiving spirit essential. 
F.x:Gol, 3: 1-13. Christ the model of forgiveness, 
$.—Rom. 4:1-8. Forgiven of God. 

6.—Pea. 61 :1-19. Forgiveness sought, 


that debt, because thou be- 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE FORGIVING KING. 
L The Heavy Debt : 
One, which owed him ten thousand talents (24).: 


My punishment is greater than I can bear (Gen. 4 : 18). 

for the multitude of her transgressions (I am. 1:5). 
Our tran ions and our sins are A ‘us (Ezek. 33 : 10). 
Until seventy times seven (Matt, 18 


ii. The Earnest Petition : 

Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all (26). 
Forgive, I pray thee, my sin (Exod. 10 : 17), 
Pardon mine niquity, for it is grgat (Psa. 25 : 11). 


*Blot out my transgressions (Psa. 61:1). 
His fellow-servant fell down and besought him (Matt. 18 : 29). 


Il, The | Generous Forgiveness : 


The lord... released him, and forgave him (27). 
Son, be of cheer; thy sins are —- (Matt. 9 : 2), 
1 forgave thee all that debt (Matt. 18 


Her sins, whieh are many, are for; agin Luke 7 : 4 

‘orgiving each other, even as . forgave you Eph. 4: 2), 

1, ‘‘ How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him?’”’ 
1) A practical question ; (2) A wise in x4 ; BA pan 
structor.—(1) The disciples’ inquiry ; (2) 

2. “Have patience with me, and I wi IPpay the if all” ( crusb- 
ing debt; (2) A stern decision ; 3) An importunate plea; {oA 
pertinent romise.—(1) Debt acknowledged ; (2) Paymen 
sured; (3) Patience craved. 

3. ‘‘ Being moved with compassion.”” (1) Com ~ saad aroused ; (2) 
Compassion moving; (3) Compassion achiev 


II, THE UNFORGIVING SERVANT. 
1. Violent : 
He laid hold on him, and took him by the throat (28). 
His violence shall come down upon his own pe ie 7:16). 
Him that loveth violence his soul hateth (Psa. 11 : 5). 


Envy thou not the man of violence (Prov. 3: a). 
Do-no violence (Jer. 22: 3). 


il. Merciless : 
Have patience with me... . And he would not (29, 80). 
He remembered not to shew mercy (Psa. 109 : 16). 
tay are cruel, and have no mercy (Jer. 50 : 42), 
. mercy (Matt. 23 : 28). 


have left undone the weightier matters, .. 
Without mercy to him t shewed no mercy (Jas, 2 : 13). 


il. Cruel: 
He... cast him into prison, till he should pay (30). 
_ be... their wrath, for it was cruel (Gen. .-49 : 7). 
. persecuted the poor and needy man (Psa. 109 : 16). 
He that is cruel troubleth his own flesh (Prov. 11 : 17). 
They are cruel, and have no mercy (Jer. 50 : 42). 
1, * He laid hold on him, and took him by the throat.” (1) The 
apy 5 (2) Tea Its wr med (8) Its consequences.—(1) A cruel creditor ; 
) elpless d 
2, & ‘He would not. opto () The scope of his a a (2) The grounds 
a his refusal ; (3) The baseness.of his refusal. 
8. ‘Cast him into gine till he should a pay: 4 @) A hard fate; (2) 
A selfish condition ; (3) A culpable 


Ill. THE FEARFUL PENALTY. 
t. Conviction : : 


They . .. came and told unto their lord ali that was done (31), 
a eg saw there a man which had not on a wedding-garment (Matt. 


11). 
There is nothing... hid, that shall not be beeen (Luke i2 : 2). 
God shall judge he secrets of men (Rom. 2 16). 
That every mouth may be stopped (Rom. $3: : 19). 


U. Denunciation: 
Thou wicked servant (32). 
Ye offspring of vipers, Mery warned you to flee? (Matt. 3 : 7. 
Woe unto - Ry sotibes an an Pharisees, nypontites (ier 28 : 3), 
Thou wicked and slothful servant (Matt. 25 : 26), 
Thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness (Acts 18 : 10). 


Ul. Punishment : 
His lord . . . delivered him to the tormentors (34). 


Depert from me, ye that work iniquity (Matt. 7 : 23). 
Cast 2 a out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness (Matt, 


panaes ten agaed, into foe eternal fire (Matt. 25 : 41). 
Weeth and Tindignati " tribulation and anguish (Rom. 2: 8, 9). 
pS ge : Came and told unto their lord all that au done.”* 
(1) The judge ; = The hearing; (3) The witnesses ; {7 The cul- 
rit; (6) The testimo my i (6) Moy! doom.—{1) They told 3 (2) Told 
Bre tra yg (3) Told au hat was done. 
2. ‘His | was wroth.” (1) A poractat lord ; (2) A merciful 
lord; 3) + just lord; (4) An angry lo 
8. ‘‘So shall also my "heavenly diner “do.” (1) The beotiay 
* gathers claim; (2) The heavenly Father's mercy; (8) The 
heavenly Father’s justice; (4) The heavenly Father's wrath, 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
FORGIVENESS. 





1, As an Act of God: 
Illustrated b: y a fo’ ving | ys (Matt, 18: i™@ 35). 
Awakes filial fear (Psa. 
Conditioned on man’s acceptance (isa, 55: 7). 
Blots ni _ 43 : 25; 22). 4:0 


At 
ssedness ( (Psa: 82: 
‘Anmred me — ‘eee 8: Ha 
Through Chri hb. 1: 07; -1 John 2: 12). 
2. As a Duty of Man: P 
A needed Christian (Col. 8 : 12, 13). 
Essential in acceptable prayer (Mark 11 11 : 25). 
Essential to our own forgiveness (Matt. 6 : 12-15; Luke 6 : 87). 


Continues without limit (Matt, 18 ; 21, 22; Luke 17: 3, 4). 
Enforced by a fo’ oa Ba lord (Matt. 18 : ; 82-84), 
Christ the hodel (Co! 

* God the model (Eph. 4 : 82 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
The latter part of the eighteenth chapter of Matthew is 


discourse in Capernaum, the beginning of which is found in 
all these accounts (Matt. 18: 1-5; Mark 9 : 33-37; Luke 9: 
46-48). Verses 15-20 contain two difficult passages : the one 
difficult to apply (on dealing with an offending brother), the 
other difficult to interpret (in regard to binding and loosing); 
but verses 19, 20, are alike simple and comforting. 

The place and time,-of the above verses, are the same as 


.| those of the previous lesson: In Capernaum, during the late 
Gorprey Text: And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our. 


summer or early autumn of the year of Rome 782,—A. D. 29. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 
Verses 21, 22.—Then came Peter, and said to him, Lord, how 
oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? wntil seven 
times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not wnto thee, Until seven 





times ; but, Until seventy times seven: In the verses which 


peculiar to that evangelist; but it seems to form a part of the 





intervene between the passage ‘covered by the last lesson and 
the beginning of the present lesson, Jesus speaks of the course 
which should be pursued by the Christian disciple when :a 
fellow-disciple is guilty of some offense against him. He 
must act in the way which indicates a forgiving, rather than 
a revengeful, spirit. He must first go to him privately, and 
show him his fault; then, if he fails, he must go with two or 
three others, and only after this must he tell his story:to the 
church. It was natural that, under the impression of these 
words, the disciples should turn their minds to the inquiry as 
to the limits to which forgiveness should be carried, and that 
Peter, who was so ready to be the speaker in their behalf, 
should ask the question which the evangelist now records, 
The rabbinical rule limited the number of times when offenses 
should thus be forgiven to three. -Peter places the limit at 
seven times, in his question. He saw, doubtless, that the 
teaching of Jesus reached farther and deeper than did that 
of the rabbis. But he had not, as yet, penetrated the deepest 
recesses of the new teaching. His mind still lingered in the’ 
region of rules, and had not yet attained the fullness of the 
idea of love, The very essence of the Christian system is 
involved in the answer which Jesus gives. He tells Peter 
that he is to act under the guidance of the principle of love, 
and that, with this principle in his heart, he is to establish 
no fixed rules or boundaries. As God’s love has set no such 
limits for its own action, so the man whose life moves in the 
sphere of the Divine love should set none for his action. 
Forgive as we have been forgiven, should be the motto for 
the Christian disciples in their relation to one another, as 
truly as their prayer to the heavenly Father should be, For- 
give us, as we forgive those who trespass against us. “Be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” The text 
of the Authorized and Revised Versions has, in the answer of 
Jesus, the words, “ Until seventy times seven.” The margin 
of the Revised Version gives an alternate rendering, “seventy 
times and seven.” The discussion of the question as to the 
meaning of the expression used by the evangelist is compara- 
tively unimportant ; for in either case the number is so great 
as practically to be beyond limits. The thought of Jesus 


_was, no doubt, that no such bounds as*Peter suggested were 


to be fixed. Forgiveness was to be boundless. As the words, 
however, when interpreted most literally, express what is set 
forth in the text of the English Versions,—“ seventy times 
seven,”—it seems probable that this is tlie true interpretation. 
In the passage in Luke 17 : 3, 4, which nearly corresponds 
with this one in Matthew, and may suggest a thought in 
éxplanation of the ‘Christian duty of forgiveness, we find the 
words: If [thy brother] sin against thee seven times in the 
day, and seven times turn again to thee, saying, I repent; 
thou shalt forgivehim. The Christian teaching to the brother 
who is injured is: Boundless readiness to forgive; to the 
brother who does the injury it is, and with equal emphasis; 
Repent. 
Verses 23-27.— Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto 
a certain king, which would *make a reckoning with his servants, 
And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, .. 
which owed him ten thousand talents, But forasmuch as he had* 
not wherewith to pay, his lord commanded -him to be sold, and his 
wife; and children, and all that he had, and payment to be made, 
The servant therefore fell down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, 
have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. And the lord of 
that servant, being moved with compassion, released him, and for- 
gave him the debt: The word “ therefore,” with which verse 23 
begins, connects the parable with the answer of Jesus to Peter 
respecting forgiveness. In accordance with the teaching of 
forgiveness, the kingdom of heaven, the principle of which. 
this teaching sets forth, may be likened to the king, etc, 
represented in the parable which follows. The “servants” 
alluded to in verse 23 include both the one mentioned in 


verse 24 and the one mentioned in verse 28. The former, by 


reason of the greatness of the debt which is spoken of, must 
have been, as it would seem, one of the high officials of the 
state, and one who had connection with the ‘revenues or thé 
treasury. The latter may, not improbably, have been a per- 
son of lower*rank. Both of them, as related to the Oriental 
monarch, were as bond-servants belonging to a master. The 
debt which the former owed is said to be ten thousand talents. 
The design in using this expression is, doubtless, to mention 
a sum which such a person could not be expected to find it in 
-his power to pay,—an enormous debt which must be forgiven, 
or in regard to which great pity and patience must be shown, 
or the case of the debtor would be utterly hopeless. The 
talent here referred to was worth about $1,170, and corise- 
quently the total sum mentioned was nearly $12,000,000,—or 
a sum even ‘greater than this, if the difference in the value of 
money at that period, as compared with the present, is taken 
into account.—To be sold: The parable seems to be fourided 
upon the Oriental laws and customs of the time, and not the 
Jewish. According to these, the’ despotic monarch had abso- 
lute power over all his subjects, whether of higher or lower 
rank. This power extended even to the limits indicated in 
this verse, so that at fhe order of the monarch, not only the 
subject himself, but also his family and his property, could be 
sold. Reference, with regard to what the Jewish law and 
custom allowéd,'may be made’ to Leviticus 25 : 39; Exodus 
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21:2; 2Kings4:1. The Jewish law was milder than that 
of some other nations, though it recognized, in some cases, the 
sale of persons in payment of debts which they had incurred. 
The evident intention in the words here used is to set forth 
the extreme character of the penalty, as in the preceding 
words it was to set forth the surpassing greatness of the debt. 
Verse 26 presents before us the helplessness of the man, as 
he hears the words of the king, and his cry for pity. -Not- 
withstanding the greatness of the debt, he asks indulgence ; 
and with the hope bopn, as it were, of despair, he promise’ to 
pay all, if only compassion and patience may take the place 
of immediate condemnation. The appeal has its effect on the 
king (v. 27), and forgiveness and release immediately follow. 
There can be no doubt that the Divine merey and compassion 
are pictured in this verse. God’s forgiveness comes to the 
sinner who has involved himself hopelessly, and cannot make 
satisfaction for his transgressions. It comes freely, and in 
immediate answer to the petition of the helpless suppliant. 
Verses 28-33.—But that servant went out and found one of his 
fellow-servants, which owed him a hundred pence: and he laid 


hold on him, and took him’ by the throat, saying, Pay what thou’ 


owest. So his fellow-servant fell down and besought him, saying, 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee. And he would not: 
and cast him into prison, till he should pay that which was due. 
So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, they were exceed- 
ing sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that was done. 
Then his lord called him unto him, and saith to him, Thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou besoughtest me: 
shouldest not thou also have had mercy on thy fellow-servant, even 
as I had mercy on thee? The very close correspondence in the 
matter of the two debts, except so far as the amount is con- 
cerned, and also in the prayer of the debtors, is intended, no 
doubt, to give emphasis to the teaching of the parable. The 
man whose debt had been forgiven, and who had been released 
from his obligation and from the threatened penalty, as the 
result of the compassionate feeling of the king, went forth 
from the king’s presence, and treated one who owed a debt to 
himself with the severity from which he had just asked for 
deliverance. And this, too, when the debt to himself was an 
insignificant one. The word translated “pence” denotes a 
coin which, at that period, was worth about as much as fifteen 
cents of our money. The total amount of the debt, therefore, 
was only fifteen dollars, as compared with nearly twelve mil- 
lions in the other case. The expressions which are used as 
descriptive of the creditor’s action set forth its violence and 
unmercifulness, He takes the debtor by the throat, and 
insists upon having satisfaction. When the debtor presents 
the same petition which he had himself presented, he utterly 
refuses, and proceeds at once to cast him into prison. He 
refuses to forgive the small debt, or to allow a short time for 
the payment, when he had asked indulgence for the im- 
mensely great debt which he knew that no length of time 
would provide for. The picture of the unforgiving spirit 
which, even after eighteen centuries, Christian disciples not 
unfrequently exhibit, is most strikingly set forth in these 
words. The disciple forgets the wonderful mercy which he 
has himself experienced, and refuses the request for forgive- 
ness which comes from his brother disciple. And then he 
prays, Forgive my trespasses, as I forgive those who trespass 
against me. What is the Lord’s word to the unforgiving in 
the family life, in social life, in business and public life, in 
the church life, to-day? Verse 31 seems to belong to the 
mere detail of the story, and to point to no corresponding fact 
in the spiritual application. It was through the information 
given by these fellow-servants, that the king in the parable 
learned what the servant whom he had forgiven had been 
doing afterwards, The point which Jesus emphasizes is the 
course which the king took on learning the facts. The ques- 
tion which the king addresses to the.unforgiving man silences 
him, and justifies, even to his own mind, the infliction of the 
penalty which is to be inflicted upon him: Shouldest not 
thou have had mercy, even as I had mercy ? 

Verses 34, 35.—And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to 
the’ tormentors, till he should pay all that was due, . So shall also 
my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one his 
brother from your hearts: The king’s feeling turns from com- 
passion to anger,—righteous indignation at the base sin of the 
man; and the penalty, which was set aside before, is now 
inflicted with severity. The “tormentors” here spoken of 
are not simply jailers, but those who inflict torture to the end 
of accomplishing what is intended by the condemning judge, 
—here, apparently, the greater severity of the punishthent. 
The word “so” of verse 35 implies that the rule of the Divine 
kingdom will be after the manner of this earthly king’s 
course; the unforgiving will be treated in the former as he 
is, in the parable,.treated by the latter. The lesson of the 
parable is, that “ judgment is without mercy to him that hath 
showed no mercy.” In other words, the man who seeks for- 
giveness from God, without himself entering into the spirit 
of Christian forgiveness towards other men, can expect no 
blessing. He can orly expect to be dealt with, inthe Divine 
judgment, according to the strict principles of justice. The 
Christian prayer is, Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. If there is no Christian spirit lying back of the 
prayer, there is no answer to the prayer. But such and so 
great is the Divine love, that where the Christian spirit really 





exists, even though it be in its earliest beginnings, and weak 
as against temptation, it makes all allowances, and, with an 
all-comprehending largeness of mercy, forgives everything. 
The Divine love, here and everywhere, believes all things 
for the present, and hopes all things for the future, in the 
case of every true disciple. The prodigal son is forgiven at 
the moment of his return to his father’s house. The Father’s 
love believes and hopes. It waits with infinite patience for 
the growth of the true life, 
Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 


- BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


This parable puts before us some thoughts well calculated 
to produce a profound impression on our hearts. 

First, as to the idea which Jesus formed of the gravity of 
man’s sin. He represents it under the figure of an immense 
debt, scarcely calculable. And, in expressing himself thus, 
he does not speak of such or such an especially guilty and hate- 
ful sinner, he speaks of sinners in Reneral; for the magnitude 
of the offense is measured by the dignity of the offended one, 
rather than by the nature of the particular acts in which it 
is shown. It is this which makes the natural man an insol- 
vent debtor. With the magnitude of sin, this parable con- 
trasts the greatness and the genérosity of Divine mercy. 
With no other motive than that of profound compassion, 
which the cry of distress uttered by his poor debtor suggested 
to the sovereign, this generous master unconditionally remits 
to the latter all his debt by one stroke. As in other para- 
bles, Jesus here makes no allusion to an expiation, because 
it is the sovereign himself who undertakes to make everything 
right with the law; it is his own affair. Jesus does not deem 
it necessary to make mention here of that which concerns 
the master. ; : 

Another thought is. that of the consequences; and this 
brings in the forgiven debtor’s refusal to forgive his fellow- 
servant. Disowning the principle of mercy which has been 
exercised on his behalf, he thereby ‘replaces himself in 
the relation of strict justice. This is at the same time his 
greatest fault and his greatest misfortune. For by it he 
recalls between his master and himself this redoubtable 
principle of justice, which had been set aside by the mercy 
of his master. God puts no condition upon the grace. which 
he grants to the sinner; but it stands to reason that this grace 
ought to be received and recognized as such by him who is 
the object of it. And if itis truly welcomed and felt by 
him, it penetrates his heart, it touches him, it-moyves him, it 
softens him, it transforms him, it imposes itself upon him as 
a law of grace which will determine his proper conduct 
towards all the beings with whom he has any relation, par- 
ticularly towards those who have been guilty of some wrong 
towards him. He sees his fellow-men in the same pitiable 
relation toward himself as he bore toward God ‘before he 
received God’s pardon. He feels himself obliged. to treat 
them as he has.been treated himself; and if they draw near 
to him, H® lets fall upon them a ray of this mercy that God 
has so richly sent forth on his account. It is thus only that 
he continues in the love of which he has been the object. 

If he atts otherwise, then something different comes to pass. 
It proves that he has not inwardly received, and that he does 
not really possess, this grace which had been announced to 
him. It has remained outside of him. He has it without 
having it. And as this new principle has not penetrated 
him, his relation with God is still as of old. He knows only 
justice towards his brother ; God knows only justice towards 
him. Pardon proclaimed by God, but not really possessed by 
the sinner, is considered as nothing, and null and void; as an 
unaccepted gift. 

Can the terrible chastisement which takes the place of the 
pardon proclaimed before, have any end? Has the Lord 
thought, in pronouncing these words, “until he has paid 
the last farthing,” of the possibility of this reprobate realiz- 
ing finally one day such a reimbursement? It’is difficult 
to imagine how a man in prison could ever happen to earn 
enough to pay a sum equal to from six to eight millions of 
dollars. It is not less difficult to imagine how a reprobate 
could succeed in acquitting himself completely of his debt 
to God. By his love he would have been able to respond to 
that which the divine pity expected from him. But having 
rejected this way of reconciliation with God, he remains as 
if before ¢n impenetrable wall, in the face of the impossi- 
bility of satisfying justice. Jesus says.nothing more to us 
about it. Let us add nothing which can weaken the impres- 
sion which he wished to leave upon us by this threat. 

Neuchdtel, Switzerland, 





FORGIVEN AND UNFORGIVING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. ° 


Peter’s question, which arose out of the instructions in 
verses 15-17, no doubt seemed to him to propose an extremely 
wide limit of forgiveness, in “seven times.” The rabbis only 
required four. He perhaps expected praise, or even a diminu- 
tion of the number, but he forgot that offenses remembered 
are not forgiven, ‘There is no more insincere speech than the 





common one, “I can forgive, but I cannot forget.” Whether 
we read our Lord’s answer as seventy times seven, or as 
“seventy times and seven,” it equally implies “ boundlessly 
and always.” The two perfect numbers are multiplied 
together to express completeness. Man’s mercy is to have no 
limits, Just as God’s has none; and because this unlimited for- 
giveness is the law of the kingdom, “therefore” the parable 
is told. It has three main stages, which we consider in order. 
1. The bankrupt debtor forgiven (vs. 23-27), The series 
of events in these verses is not meant to represent corres- 
ponding facts in the kingdom, but the main purpose is to 
emphasize the two points of the immense debt and the free 
remission. We do not need, then, tostrain the interpretation 
to find something in the process of pardon, to answer to such 
features as the formal audit or the command to sell the debtor 
and his family. The relation of a sinner to God’s law is not 
completely represented by that of a debtor to a creditor; nor 
is the repentance, which does not sue for mercy in vain, fully 
set forth by the prayer “ Have patience, and I will pay thee 
all.” The intention is not to teach the evangelical doctrine 
of the means of forgiveness, but simply to sketch the position 
of the members of the kingdom as recipients of forgiveness, 
There need be no surprise, therefore, that no allusion is made 
to the work of Christ as the medium of forgiveness,—a subject 
which did not come within the scope of the parable at all. 
The king is, of course, God. If we are to seek any specific 
meaning for the reckoning, we can only point to the manifold 
ways in which, by providences, by Scripture, conscience, and 
by a thousand witnesses, God brings usto know ourevil. The 
view of sin as debt is common in Scripture, and rests upon the 
fact that all sin is a failure to discharge our obligations to God, 
and a spending, on ourselves or others, of the riches which we 
receive from him in order that we may render them back to 
him. Though the figure of debt does not reach to the bottom 
of the guilt of sin, % brings into prominence the thought that 
there is a person to whom we are indebted, not merely an im- 
personal law of duty which we havebroken. This man owed 
talents, not pence; for there are no small sins, since they are 
all the misuse of such great benefits. The enormous amount 
of the debt shows that the debtor must have been a high func- 
tionary,—perhaps the governor of a province,—or his defalca- 
tions could not have run up into tens of millions of dollars, 
As a slave, he was his master’s property, and yet he could be 
indebted to him. The anomaly excellently represents man’s 
position as absolutely dependent on ‘and belonging to God, 
and yet placed in such a position of independence that he can 
call things his, and use them according to his will, and as 
honored by being set in stewardship over so large and richa 
province, with charge to bring its revenues faithfully to the 
royal treasury. Christ does, not think that man’s sin is 
trivial. Thesum, passing imagination, is yet no exaggeration; 
and if we think of the constancy of our acts of sin, and of the 
greatness of the alienation which may be expressed by the 
least of them, we shall begin to understand that “all that 
debt” is not more than ours amounts to, A sunbeam entering 
an empty room shows it full of motes in the invisible air, 


.The light of that reckoning, pouring into the purest life, 


reveals the innumerable spores of sin active im every corner 
of it. No man knows himself rightly who does not feel that 
the picture here is himself; and no’ man has a chance of 
understanding the gospel who underestimates the gravity 
and all-pervasiveness of sin. a, 

The king’s first stern command is simply the voice of jus- 
tice and law. He has a right to get his own back, and 
whether the sale of the bankrupt’s whole effects and family 
will clear the debt, or no, does not matter. Like all hopeless 
insclvents, the debtor begs for time, and is sanguine in prom- 
ising impossibilities. Obviously such acry for respite, accom- 
panied with the promise to clear all the debt, if only time be 
allowed, cannot be taken ‘as fully representing the spirit of 
penitence, It isin keeping with the idea of debt, but not 
with the reality of sin; and all which we can deduce from it 
is that the king hears the pléa for mercy. The emphatic 
part of the picture is in the royal answer, which goes far 
beyond the petition, and is the welling up cf the king’s own 
heart. Respite was asked; remission is granted. Not the 
suppliant’s prayer, but the king’s compassion, is the reason 
for the gift surpassing the narrow limits of human hopes, 
The undeserved exuberance of God’s mercy, which shames 
our small petitions by its overlapping abundance, and 
delights to surprise with the excess of its answers, and to 
blot out all debts, is the great lesson of the second part of this 
picture, as the unmeasurableness of man’s sin is of the first. 
These two are innumerable. Our sins are “more than the 
hairs of our heads;” but, as the same psalm tells us, God’s 


‘| thoughts “to us-ward” are “more than can be numbered.” 


2. The change of the forgiven debtor into an unforgiving 
creditor (vs. 28-30). The transformation is instantaneous. 
He dries his tears, gets up from his’ knees, forgets his agony, 
and goes out to take his fellow-servant by the throat. If he 
had cared to stay beside the king, he could not have done it. 
The picture is painted in few, but most significant, strokes, 
Notice the brutal truculence of the half-throttling grasp, and 
of,the brusque demand, “If you owe, pay.” Notice the 
smallness of the debt. The parable sets a rule-of-three sum; 
as is twelve million dollars to seventeen and a half dollars, 
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so are our offenses against God to our offenses against one 
another. We can do wofully unkind things to men, but they 
are all nothing in comparison with what we do toGod. Note 
the verbatim repetition of his own words, with the significant 
omissions of “lord” and “all” He and his debtor are more 
on a level than he and his creditor were; for though, no 
doubt, his debtor must have been a very small man, not to be 
able to raise the trifle owing, still all the king’s servants are 
of the same condition, The amount was so small that “all” 
would have been ludicrous; the greater, therefore, the king’s 
clemency, and the greater his harshness. But hisown words 
out of another man’s mouth sound very feeble to him, and 
awaken no remembrances of his own agony when he used 
them five minutes ago. He will have his pound of flesh. 
He cannot sell his fellow-servant ; but he can put him in jail, 
and keep him there, and so he does, Suppose that his debtor, 
instead of crying for mercy, had prodyced Me cross account, 
and had said, “And you owe me so and so.” That is what 
most men do when taken by the throat in this fashion, and 
charged with their offenses against another. But this one 
owns his fault, and is really one of those who “turn again, 
saying, I repent,” and therefore ought to receive forgivéness. 
So much the worse does his answer make the selfish savagery 
of the creditor. 

The purpose of this section is to point out the sad fact that 
such conduct is possible even in forgiven men, and to drag 
into light its glaring contradiction to the mercy they have 
received. The principle is implied that God’s forgiving love 
should be not only the object of our trust, but of our imitation, 
Our forgiveness is to be the echo and reflection of his. Christ 
teaches throughout the Gospels that men must first have 
experienced the divine forgiveness for themselves, before they 
can, in any true and thorough fashion, movld their lives on 
it, and be themselves merciful. It precedes and motives ours. 
Can it be that it should ever be received, and not influence 
the receiver's conduct? It might seem impossible; but experi- 
ence anéwers the question, sadly but decisively, in the affirm- 
ative. So strange are the contradictions in our hearts, and 
a0 partial the influence on our lives, even of that blessed gift, 


_ that mercy received is often swallowed up, like the rivers 


that disappear underground, Are all professing or all true 
penitents meek and unresentful? Are we to say that every 
man is a hypocrite, who rises from his knees, where he has 
been confessing his sins,-and goes to his business, and there 
offers a hard face to suppliants, and keeps slights and tres- 
passes well in mind? Many real and imperfect Christians 
have got the length of looking to the forgiving love of God 
in Christ as their only hope, but not of looking to it as their 
imperative example. Their minds are, like ocean-going 
steamers, built in water-tight compartments, and the gospel 
which is stored in one has not reached all the rest. There 


_ is no real forgivingness without previous experience of God’s, 


There should be no real experience of God’s without immedi- 
ately subsequent imitation of it; but though there should not 
be, there sometimes is, The forgiven, unforgiving servant 
has his successors to-day. 

8. The unforgiving creditor become again an unforgiven 
debtor (vs. 31-35). Thissection has four thoughts; the fellow- 
servants’ sorrowful report, the king’s stern rebuke, the punish- 
ment, and Christ’s application of the whole to his followers. 
As to the first of these, the king is supposed to be in his palace, 
and the propriety of the parable requires that he should learn 
the conduct of the forgiven debtor by being told of it. There 
need, therefore, be no special significance in this part of the 
story, while, at the same time, it lends itself easily to the 
explanation that it points to the distress caused to the true 
members of the kingdom by such inconsistencies in their 
fellow-subjects, They are sorry, not only for the misery of 
the debtor, but for the hard-heartedness of the creditor, and 
sorry, most of all, that euch scandalsshould deform the aspect 
of the meek kingdom to which they all alike belong. Their 
refuge is in pouring out their larnentations over an inconsistent 
Christendom, to their God: This teaches us how we are to 
think of those whose conduct discredits their profession,—not 
with blind, feeble indulgence, still less with anger,—which is 
the king’s prerogative, not the servants’,—but with sorrow, 
which finds the best soothing for itself and remedy for the 
evil in telling all to the king. 

The rebuke addresses the servant for the first. time as 
“wicked.” He had been a debtor, but now he is a criminal. 
The inference is not that unmercifulness is worse than all the 
former sins, but simply that, within the lines of the parable, the 
epithet would not have fitted before, His wickedness is not 
merely in his harshness, but in his non-imitation of the measure 
which had been dealt to him, He had not learned to take 
that “ even as” for the rule of his life. He in whom this 
love awakens no kindred love shows that he has no real pos- 
session of it. If his heart had been, at the moment, influ- 
enced by the sweet consciousness of the mercy he had received, 


he could not but have been merciful. Here, then, lies the 


principle, already referred to, that God’s great placability is 
the pattern for us, and that the true motive, which alone 
makes men merciful “till seventy times seven,” is God’s 

boundless mercy to them. Here is the answer to Peter’s 
question. The bounds are set in “even as.” Nothing less 
free and boundless than that divine charity which “is not 





provoked, endureth all things,” and is never overcome of 
evil, is great and God-like enough to correspond to a Christian’s 
obligations. Such endless mercy issimple duty. “Shouldest 
not thou?” is the question for us all, 
What a contrast between the two words which describe the 
king’s feelings! “Being angry” is an intentional antithesis 
to “being moved with compassion.” ‘These two emotions both 
have their analogies in the heart of God. They who have 
experienced and misused his mercy have chiefly to fear his 
wrath, The outward punishment is the translation into fact 
of his displeasure, which displeasure is the inevitable result 
of his beholding ways which are not “even as,” but the very 
opposite of “his ways.” Its form is determined by’ the form 
of the unforgiving man’s treatment of his debtor. In a very 
awful fashion, the line of God’s dealings follows all the bends 
of the line of the man’s. “With what measure.ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” He had thrown his brother 
into prison till he could pay: heshall go thither himself, with 
the addition of pains, and the certainty that he must rot there 
before he can raise such a sum, So the remitted sin is tied 
round his neck again, and sinks him. As Augustine says: “He 
who does not forgive, shuts with his own hands the gate of 
divine mercy against himself.” His unforgiving temper is so 
diametrically opposed. to the state of grace, that it cannot but 
change it into wrath and punishment. Surely the plain 
meaning of these words, unpared down by the sypposed neces- 
sities of a system, is that it is possible to fall from a condition 
of forgiveness. The gifts of God are without change of pur- 
pose on his part; but it is not he who withdraws them from 
the unmerciful man, but such a man who unfits himself for 
receiving them. Of course, there is forgiveness for every sin, 
and for this sin too; but if truly forgiven, it will be abjured, 
Of course, the meaning of the parable is not’ that one such 
act forfeits the kingdom; but that the tendency of every 
such act is towards losing the grace bestowed. Forgiveness 
received is a condition precedent to Christian exercise of for- 
giveness to our debtors, and forgiveness to our debtors is a 
condition of retaining the, blessedness of forgiveness received. 
Many a professing Christian-has but little conscious grasp of 
the blessings of God’s love, because he does not make that 
love his pattern, and hence loses the joy of it as his hope. 
Our Lord adds his assurance that his parable declares the 
principles of God’s dealings with us in regard to this matter. 
He calls him “my Father,” to emphasize his own perfect 
communion with him, and consequent right to interpret the 
principles of his judgment, as well asto hint at his own entire 
aympathy in the severity which he announces. He insists on 
the universality of the obligation, as laid on “every one” of 
the subjects of the kingdom, and on the thoroughness of the 
forgiveness, which must be no mere verbal, grudging, half- 
and-half thing, retaining a bitter residue in the heart, but 
sincere and entire, the outgoing of unmingled love to the 
offender, which covers.and forgets his sins, as God has done 
ours. It js a high ideal, only to be attained by living very 
closely and constantly in the sunshine of pardon, and the 
warmth of God’s immeasurable and inexhaustible love. 


Manchester, England. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 





Wealih of being determines forgiveness. 

Because there are rights, there can be forgivenesse’. Ques- 
tionless, man has a right to life, liberty, property, reputation, 
and truth. He is a God, to the measure of his ability, in this 
matter. Therefore he can give up his right; that is, forgive 
or forego. 

How much a man can forgive, depends on how much he is. 
Being God-like, he can give up a great deal and haye enough 
left; giving does not impoverish infinity. Having little, he 
cannot give or forgive much. Great forgiveness means great 
character and resources in the forgiver. Paul, inconceivably 
abused, had naught to accuse his nation of (Acts 28: 19). 
Forsaken by pretended friends, the same (2 Tim. 4: 16). 
Stephen, being stoned, said, “ Lay not this sin to their charge” 
(Acts 7; 60). Jesus, when the spikes went crashing through 
hands and feet, had his lips forced open only to say, “Father, 
forgive them.” It took God’s wealth of personality to give 
up so much right, and not be a pauper. 

Christ was able to live up to the standard he raised, and 
so have been some men. 

We see why Jesus prefers forgiveness to every other virtue, 
enjoins it oftener and more emphatically, because the forgive- 
ness of God is based on this state of mind; else God’s for- 
giveness would be of no use to the forgiven, they would con- 
tinue the same characters. 

Luke’s account bases forgiveness on repentance. “ If thy 
brother sin seven times in one day, and turn, saying, I repent; 
thou shalt forgive him.” No wonder the disciples said, 
“Lord, increase our faith.” 

The limit of forgiveness by Jewish iow. was thrice. How 
much tenderer and richer is the dealing under the gospel ! 

The parable shows that a king of earth can forgive loans 
up to millions, but if the forgiven has not grace enough to 
forgive a hundred pence, the original forgiveness i is retracted. 





How it becomes forgiven Christians to keep the right spirit, 
lest all the forgiven past avalanche'on their souls! All our 
ability, power to get money, opportunity, and life, is a loan 
from God. “To return good for good is human, evil for évil 
brutal ; evil for good diabolical, good for evil divine.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
} BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? 
(v. 21.) It is easier to suppose that our brother will sin 
against us a great many times, than it is to suppose that we 
shall ‘sin against our brother over and over again, It hardly 
occurs to the average disciple, whether his name be Peter, or 
William, or Francis, that the call to patience in the spirit 
of forgiveness will be to his brother rather than to himself. 
In this respect there is little difference between the old times _ 
and the new. It is those brothers who make the trouble. It 
is easy enough for them to get along, because they have no 
such trials from us as we have from them. 

Havwe patience with me, and I will pay thee all (v. 26). Even 
when we realize that we are heavily indebted to one who is 
our greatest benefactor, the temptation is to think that we 
can pay it all if only we have time enough. Rarely does 
one who is constantly receiving favors consent to admit that 
he can never repay what is given to him, or make return for 
what is done for him. We try to lessen our sense of obliga- 
tion to those who do most for us, by the consoling thought 
that at the most we are but temporarily in their debt, and 
that by and by we shall pay all that we owe, with interest. 
If any pressure is brought on us to make a returh to our 
benefactor, our instinctive cry is, “Have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee all.” We ask for more time, when every 
added hour increases the sum of our indebtedness. 

The lord of that servant . . . forgave him the debt (v.27). For 
giveness is the blessing of blessings to us, when we are hope- 
lessly in debt. All of us are agreed on that point. But that 
is not the point on which Peter was seeking light; nor is it 
the one which gives us chief concern. Of course, there is 
something admirable in the great-hearted love which forgives 
us a world-weight of debt. But when the call is on us to for- 
give others, then the question comes whether or not there is 
to be any limit to this virtue of forgiveness, If we could not 
be forgiven, we should be hopelessly lost. Hence, in ‘our 
extremity, we are ready. even to cry for forgiveness, as before 
we asked for patience; and it seems the most natural thing 
in the world that we should receive forgiveness when we 
ask for it, 

That servant . . . fownd one of his fellow-servants, which 
owed him a hundred pence: and he .. . took him by the throat, ... 
and cast him into prison (vs. 28-30). Well, but cannot [Mo as 
I will with mine own? If I am forgiven by one whom I 
owe, does that in itself make it my unvarying duty to forgive 
those who owe me? That depends! ‘You are, in a sense, 
not your own, nor is yours yours. You are bought with-a 
price. Everything you have in the world, including all your 
book accounts, belong, as a simple act- of justice, to him to 
whom you were indebted for more than them all; and here 
you are laying hold of one of his servants whose trifling 
indebtedness to you is already canceled by the.act of his 


‘| master and yours in your forgiveness. In other words, your 


attack on your fellow-servant is an attack on your own mas- 
ter; and by your insisting that there is no forgiveness for 
him, you virtually refuse to accept the forgiveness which 
included this very debt in its scope. 

So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, tf ye forgive not 
every one his brother from your hearts (v. 35). Nor is this a 
mere arbitrary dictum. ‘Its truth is in the very nature of 
things. In accepting forgiveness from one to whom we owe 
everything that we have and are, we necessarily come into a 
new relation of tender trustfulness toward him. Hence- 
forward his interests are dear to us as our own; for they are 
our own, If, then, we turn against those who are dear to 
him, and refuse to accord them a place such as he has accorded 
to us, we virtually reject his proffered. forgiveness, and claim 
to stand on our rights against him and his, Therefore it is 
that to refuse to forgive God's servants is to refuse to be 
within the pale of his forgiveness for us and for them. 





. TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In Matthew 18: 15-20, Christ instructed his disciples with 
regard to the way in which we are to act, toward those who 
injure us. This aroused Peter to ask his Master how often 
we are to, forgive any person who has injured us. Jesus’ 
answer to this question forms the text of our lesson to-day. 
Let the teacher bring out clearly the overwhelming dispro- 
portion between the debt which the servant owed his Master, 
and the debt which his fellow-servant owed him. As twelve 
million is to fifteen, so was the one debt to the other. Yet 
the cruel servant who has only just been on his knees, beg- 
ging for mercy, and has obtained it, goes out and seizes his 
comrade by the throat, demanding the instant payment of a 
paltry fifteen dollars. And because he will not pay at once, 
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he thrasts him into prison. The mercy he has just received | 


he refuses to grant to another. No wonder that his own 
Master then at once revokes his pardon, and deals with him 
as he dealt with his fellow. 

The teaching of this lesson is very apparent. “To be 
forgiven, I must forgive.” Now let the teacher deal very 
practically with the lesson. Ask your scholars whether any 
one ever did them an injury? Let them talk for a while 
about these insults which they have received. There will 


not be'a scholar jn your class who has not some tale of woe. 


to tell about his injuries. ‘Ask them what they did jn view 
of these insults. How did they treat those who in any way 
harmed them? The teacher may in this way get some 
interesting bits of information. He will find that the spirit 
that says “Ill pay you back,” is not dead yet. In fact, 
while human. nature lives, this spirit will survive. We 
know how it is ourselves, Having thus brought out the 
experiences of the class, let the teacher next ask some one 
of the scholars to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. When the 
scholar gets to the petition, “Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors,” stop the child. Turn back now to the 
parable, and suppose that this servant’ had gone to his 
Master, and had offered this petition, what would he in 
reality. have been asking for? Look and see. He would in 
reality have said: “O Master! I owe you twelve million 
dollars, and a fellow-servatt of mine owes me fifteen dollars. 
I-will never forgive him his debt, but will put him into 
prison until he pays the last penny. Now as I do to him, 
‘0 I pray you do to me also.” Is not thistrue? And would 
any man living dare to offer such a prayer? The very 
thought fills one with horror. 

‘Now ask how many of the class have ever repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer. Of course, all-have done this many times. 
Did we really mean what we said, when we prayed to be 
forgiven? “As we forgive our debtors.” The words of the 
Master make the offering of this simple prayer a very solemn 
thing. For if in our hearts we are not willing to forgive all 
who have sinned against us, we have no right to ask God 
for pardon. Jesus himself declares that God will not forgive 


those who refuse to forgive their enemies, Prayer offered in. 


an unforgiving spirit, is really mockery of God. 

“ But,” says a scholar, “she was in the wrong, and I was 
in the%ight.” Well, do you expect to forgive people when 
they are in the right? Is it not exactly when you are in 
the right, and they in the wrong, that you are called upon to 
exercise a forgiving spirit? There is where the pinch 
comes! To be in the right, and then to be willing to for- 
give,—this it is which shows a truly Christ-like spirit. I 
once asked a scholar why she called a friend names. She 
replied, “ Because she called me names.” The reply was: 
“But we should bless them which. curse us.” To this she 
answered, “That is impossible.” 

Now doubtless to human power this was imposible ; but 
there is just where the help of God comes in. Human 
nature does not love to forgive, but to take revenge. But if 
we are to be partakers of the divine nature, we must ask for 
divine assistance. This will always be given us according 
to our need, As an assistance in this, it is well for us to 
remember that God has forgiven us our sins, which are 
many, and therefore we should do likewise to our brethren. 
The remembrance of what has been forgiven me, may help 
me to cherish a forgiving spirit toward my enemy. Am I 
truly forgiven? Are all my sins completely blotted out? 
Then surely it is a small thing for me to pardon my foe. 

I well remember a scene I witnessed, when a boy, which 
deeply affected me. In a church.there had been very serious 
trouble. Part of the church had split off, and formed a new 
church. Two friends who had been officers in the old church 
parted company, one going with the new enterprise, and the 

other remaining with the old church. For years they would 

" mot speak to each other. But a new minister coming into 
the town, a joint communion season was agreed upon. 
Around the table of their common Lord these two disciples 
met. The theme dwelt upon was the death of Christ for his 
people, and the wonders of his forgiving love. When the 
services came to an end, the two who for years had been 
alienated from each other went out into the vestibule, and 
for a moment looked each other in the face, Then one, 
without saying a word, opened his atms, and the other opened 
his, and in a moment they embraced one another as Chris- 
tian brethren. In an instant all past animosities were for- 
gotten, and as brethren they were reunited. What many 
hours of argument had failed to secure, the love of a common 
Lord had donein a moment. An unforgiving spirit cannot 
live in the presence of a realizing sense of the debt that has 
been forgiven us. It must die. 

How often should we be willing to forgive an enemy ? 
Just as often as we want God to forgive us. But this is 
practically an infinite number of times. We never want to 
reach the point where we can say to God, “Now you have 
forgiven me often enough, and if I sin after this, you need 
‘not forgive me again.” But since this is so, we can never 
reach the point where we can say to a fellow-creature: “Now 
Ihave forgiven you often enough, and if you once more 
offend me, you need not look for pardon.” So we close as we 
began, saying, “To be forgiven, I must forgive; and to be 





forgiven a thousand times, I must be willing to forgive a 
thousand times.” 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Our great life-business, yours and mine, does not begin 
and end with the achievement of yous and my happiness or 
holiness, or of the happiness or holiness of your or my family, 
coterie, neighborhood, or nation. It is the destruction of 
moral discord, .and establishment of universal harmony, by 
all peaceable, righteous, loving means, diligently and perse- 
veringly applied. 

And so we must actually seek the reparation of offenses. 
But it must be that spiritual reparation called reconciliation. 
Now, it takes two to make it: one with a forgiveness that 
waives all impracticable reparation in kind, accepts the will 
for the deed, and cancels offense in advance of any ever 80 
partial payment; and one with a contrition that would repay 
and repair if it could, and desires and endeavors to do so 
where and however it can. These are the essentials of 
reconciliation, not by arbitrary prescription, but by the eter- 
nal necessities of the case. 

This is why a passive attitude of forgiveness is not enough. 
It is only half a wheel; half a perfect relation, inoperative 
until it is joined to the other half, contrition. But the two 
together will work all, even of material reparation, which it 
is best for the good of all men that the offended should seek. 

And now here comes Peter speaking for us all, and betray- 
ing that same imperfection of human forgiveness that is in 
us all, “How many times”—shall this wearisome process 
be repeated ? 

The answer is divine: There are conditions and relations 
in life-that are transient. Duty to them is bound by their 
limits. But there are truths that are eternal, and duty to 
constant and eternal truth is constant and eternal. Or we 
may use another form of paraphrase: True forgiveness never 
counts—cannot count—its own performance. It utterly can- 
cels offense, and what is canceled cannot be counted. Truly 
to forgive is to make offense exactly equal to zero; and zero 
added upon itself seven times, or seventy times seven, is zero 
to the last. The nails which the hammer draws out of the 
post may leave holes in the post, but not in the hammer. 

The parable in the lesson is wonderful for the beautiful 
perfection with which it mirrors forth the depths of truth. 
Its greatest warning to us lies in the outward perfection that 
can cover even from our own eyes such utter inward &pe- 
ciousniess when the virtue required of us is contrition. Here 
is the case of an offended party who forgave, and wanted to 
make forgiveness operative, but was prevented by the spe- 
ciousness of the offender’s contrition, proved by his unwil- 
lingness to turn and forgive his fellow. We can even sup- 
pose the offender deceived in himself. He might have 
thought his contrition genuine. But in the immutable 
nature of things, there cannot be one right estimation of 
offenses between mafi and man, and another between man 
and G@d. The spirit that does not truly forgive, cannot 
truly repent. The unforgiving penitent makes forgiveness 
inoperative—cuts the wheel in half. Not forgiving, he puts 
himself again, or, rather, holds himself still, within the 
province of law, rights, and recompenses, in kind and in 
quantity. No wonder you and I sometimes find it so hard 
to realize that God has forgiven us, The hammer that, on 
our God-ward side, would draw the nails from the post, 
cannot, because they run through, and are clinched on the 
man-ward side. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Peter’s Question.—The disciple who was always ready to 
speak often’ asked questions. One way for a scholar to learn 
is to ask questions of the teacher, Jesus the pattern teacher 
often asked ‘and answered questions. Where were they, in a 
house, when the disciples asked, “ Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?” How did Jesus answer? They were 
still im Capernaum when Jesus taught them how to treat 
those who had injured them, or had been unkind, Perhaps 
Peter had been offended when they disputed by the way, 
and that made him ask a question like this: “If my brother 
sin against me, how many times must I forgive him,—as many 
as seven times?” Peter knew he ought to forgive; but to be 
sure how often, he asked, “ Until seven times?” 

Jesus’ Answer.—You must learn the very words he said, and 
never forget the meaning: “I say not unto thee, Until seven 
times; but, Until seventy times seven.” Wouldn’t seven 
times be very often to forgive one who said cross words to 
you, or did something mean? Do you suppose any one ‘on 
earth ever forgave the same wrong seventy times over? Did 
ever any one keep account of cruel words or actions until 
there were almost five hundred times to count? Does God 
keep an account of every wicked word? Have you had 
thoughts which could not please him, in all the days and 
weeks, the months and years, of your life? As many as five 
hundred times, do you suppose? Jesus’ answer to Peter did 


not mean to count the wrongs, and forgive just seven times 





nor exactly seventy times seven either. -He meant that we 
should always have a kind spirit, ready to forgive and forget 
the wrong, not counting to remefiber how often, but always 
willing to forgive. Yet more, ie teaches us to bless thove 
whom we forgive, and to try to help them repent of the wrong 
they have done us, and so overcome evil with. good. 

Jesus’ Lesson Story.—Jesus answered Peter's question with 
a parable. What isa parable? You may know this is an 
earthly picture with a heavenly truth, for he began, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like.” This is the earthly picture he 
showed them: a king, who sat in his court and called for his 
officers to come, tax-gatherers from his cities, men who col- 
lected rents from his farms and vineyards,—all were to come 
with the accounts and money due to him, and report what 
they had done with the property in their care, 

The King’s Reckoning.—He began to count up the money 
due him and the money he was receiving. He had called 
them all to come. They had known all the time there would 
be a reckoning day; if they had been wise, they were ready to 
stand before him. One man was brought to him; he did not 
come gladly nor willingly. The king’s officers may have sus- 
peeted him; perhaps-they had watched his living or his 
spending, and feared he would not come to the court, and so 
they brought him, 

The Servant’s Debt.—He had another master besides the 
king, one who binds with heavy chains: it was Debt. We do 
not know what the man had done, whether he had stolen or 
spent the money belonging to his lord the king. Perhaps he 
had used it, believing he could make a great deal more for 
himself, and yet pay back the king’s money in time,—doing 
what men now call speculating. Was ft honest if he used 


-| what was not his own? He had to confess to the king that 


he owed him ten thousand talents (millions of our dollars), 
and he had nothing to pay. The law must be satisfied. The 
king commanded that his wife and children should be sold, 
and they and he must work as his slaves; their lives and all 
their labor must belongtohim. The servant fell down before 
him and worshiped him. He owned that he ought to pay, 
but he begged for mercy. “Lord, have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee all.” Could he ever make millions to 
pay with? 

The King’s Forgiveness.—He had compassion ; his heart was 
moved with pity. The officers were ready to take him te 
prison; but the king ordered them to loose the chains, for he 
forgave the debt. What had the servant promised to do if 
the king would have patience? Did the king say he would 
wait? Did he sk the man to say when he would begin to 
pay if he let him go? No, he freely forgave all the servant 
owed, made it just.as if he had never wronged or deceived 
him, or ever owed him # penny. Did he go home to his wife 
and children a happy free man, free from the cruel master 
Debt? 

A Fellow-Servant.—The forgiven servant found another who 
owed him a little debt of one hundred pence. He took him 
by the throat, and said, “Pay me the money you owe me.” 
The poor man fell at his feet, and begged him, “‘ Have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all.” Did the servant first for- 
given have patience with his fellow-eervant? No; he had 
him cast in prison, to be kept there until the debt was paid. 
Did others know of the great debt of the first servant, and the 
small debt of the one who owed him, and how he treated him? 
They were sorry for the man in prison, grieved that the for- 
given servant had been cruel and unthankful. They went 
and told the king. He called the man back tohim. “O 
thou wicked servant! I forgave thee all that debt, because thou 
didst beg for mercy, Shouldst thou not have had compassion 
on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee?” Do you 
wonder that the king was angry? He delivered him up to 
be kept in suffering in prison until he could pay every penny. 
Could he ever do it? 

So Likewise.—That little word “so,” that Jesus often used. 
As the.king punished the unforgiving servant, so the Lord in 
heaven will punish those who are unwilling to forgive the 
wrongs done to them. How did God show compassion to the 
whole world? Does God forgive only seven times our sins 
against him? Whom did God send.because he “so loved the 
world”? For his sake, when God forgives sin, he forgives 
all the debt the sinner owes him. Can you count the sins he 
is willing to forgive, or the mercies for which you owe him 
thanks? 

The Debtor's Prayer.—W hat did the first servant promise to 
do if the king would have patience? Could a lifetime of the 
labor of the man and his wife and children ever have paid 
that debt? Whatdid the fellow-servant say when he was 
seized by the throat? The very same words. Could he have 
paid one hundred pence? Yes; at a penny a day, if he were 
out of prison, it would have taken less than four months. If 
God should charge us with what we owe to him, could we say, 
“Have patience, and I will pay thee all”? Could a life of 
tears or groans and prayers takeaway sin? Could confession 
or promises to a fellow-servant release us? For whose sake 
will God forgive? Since God will forgive us freely, how 
should we do to those who sin against us? Jesus taught us 
how to pray for forgiveness in our golden text, We really 
ask God to forgive as we forgive. Coulda child dare to pray 
that prayer if he had a companion te whom he would not 
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speak because of some slight or dispute? For whom did 
Jesus pray as he hung on the cross? © What did Stephen pray 
in the midst of flying stones? “We have Jesus’ words and the 
example of his life to teach how to be “kind one to another, 
tenderhearted, forgiving one —, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SEGAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D, 


Destors anp Citxprrors.—The people of Palestine and 
of the East in general, like their ancestors for many genera- 
tions before them, have always been accustomed to a despotic 
government which is synonymous with cruelty, oppression, 
wrongs suffered unjustly, and hardships of many kinds. 
They hear of prosperity and comforts which Western nations 
enjoy in consequence of just laws and free institutions; and 
some of them, at least, have an earnest desire to adopt the 
same, and they go through the formality of adopting them. 
They are, however, but little better off than they were before. 
Free institutions and just laws they do not know what to do 
with, Theoretically, they believe in fhem; practically, they 
are still despotic and arbitrary in all that pertains to man’s 
control over his fellow-men. This applies alike to the govern- 


ment and to private individuals. Tho laws which control’ 


debtors and creditors are arbitrary in the extreme. Creditors 
show little or no mercy, and debtors are thrust into prison or 
stripped of all they possess, There is, on the part of the 
government and of private individuals, a great deal of what 
‘is calléd “compounding crime.” That is, a person charged 
with any offense, civil or criminal, is allowed, by the payment 


of a sum of money, to go free. It is well known that almost |’ 


any person, if he is able to do so, will prefer to. pay a large 
sum if, by so doing, he can be released from jail, and avoid 
the expense of an endless process in the courts. Hence the 
temptation to arrest persons on trivial charges or on charges 
that are wholly false, is very great. It is not an-uncommon 
thing for persons to be arrested on the slightest pretext and 
thrust into jail, where they must lie until they or their 
friends buy them out. In illustration of these points, I could 
cite scores of cases that came to my knowledge while I was 
in Jerusalem, One family that had a plain but comfortable 
home and living, fell at last, after a series of misfortunes, into 
the hands of their creditors; and they went out of their house 
with absolutely nothing except the clothes in which they 
stood,—not a bed or a blanket, not even a water-jar; a towel, 
or a lamp,—with simply nothing. The creditors took every- 
thing. It seems to us a curious custom, but when a person is 
arrested and confined in jail, his friends have to support him; 
that is, furnish him food and everything else that he has in 
prison. One great reason why so many people get into the power 
of the creditor is because the rateof interestissohigh. Twelve 
per cent is a low rate of interest, while fifty or one hundred 
per cent is frequently paid. This is one of the most cruel 
forms of injustice. It amounts to wholesale robbery. . The 
government does nothing to prevent this abuse or- to correct 
it. The farmers of the country are nearly all in debt. They 
are improvident, they fia'vé never learnéd td lay up anything 
for a time of need; they must have seed to sow, cattle and 
implements with which to till the soil; and for these neces- 
sities they pledge»their crops in payment. This is always 
done to their own great disadvantage, and generally to their 
ruin; for when the crops are harvested, and the creditors sat- 
isfied, the poor farmers are just as hadly cff as they were the 
year before. In fadt, their condition is worse than before, in 
case the crops are shart. The creditor, by asking the gov- 
ernment and paying money; can obtain soldiers to accompany 
him, so that he can terrorize over his poor debtor, or drag 
him to prison if he cannot pay. I believe the people of Pal- 
estine dread the tax-gatherer and the money-lender more 
than they do the cholera or the conscription for war. A 
large percentage of the inhabitants of the towns are likewise 
heavily in debt, and there is no prospect and pe pra of 
payment, 





BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tae EXceLLEncy or FoRBEARANCE AND FORGIVENESS.— 
In Talmud, 7+. Rosh Hashshanah, 17, God is said to be par- 
* ticularly merciful towards those who practise generosity, and 
show leniency to their fellow-men who offended or wronged 
them. To which a rabbi remarks that this divine mercy, 
highly desirable though it be, may still be compared to a 
“juicy (fat) roast with thorns in it,” which make it more or 
less uneatable.” If generosity and leniency in exchange for 
injuries received from our fellow-men are the terms on which 
the granting of God’s forgiveness depends, man, who generally 
does not practise the virtue of absolute and repeated forbear- 
ance and forgiveness himself, will certainly find these terms 
to be like “thorns in a savory roast.” In Midrash Tanchoo- 
mah (fol. 30), we find, with reference to the Divine forgiveness 
of sins, the following parable: “ God says to man, How much 
doest thou owe me? (in not fulfilling thy duty.) - Thou sinnest 
against me, and I deal patiently with thee. Every evening 
thy soul comes to mie, giving en account of her doings, and 
always continuing to be indebted to me; and still I return 
thee thy soul, though thou owest it tome. Do thou likewise 





to him who is indebted to thee (in returning him the pledge 
he gave thee every evening).” 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“How Orr SHatt My Bro ner Six?”—The word 
“brother” is of importance in this question, Where an 
alien, or » heretia, ts gonsemned, Share the pore of Boanerges 
are ready to “command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume the offenders” (Luke 9: 54). No forgiveness can 
be thought of for a heretic, though he may be the son of one’s 
own mother. “The best among the Gentiles kill; the best 
among serpents [heretics] crush its head” (Mechilta, 33 b). 
The forgiveness of a co-religionist, one who worships with us 
under the same roof, is regarded, however, as a sacred duty. 
The law as embodied in the rubrics for the day of atonement 
is very strict on the subject: “ And, withal, it is ordered that 
one should strive before this great day to pacify his fellow 
for all that he may have sinned against him. Because trans- 
gressions that have passed between men cannot be atoned for 
on this day until one satisfy his fellow” (Machzor Kippur, 
5a; 11a). “All those pecuniary fines which the rabbis 
have decreed for insult, etc., are only intended as a compen- 
sation to the injured party for the shame which he suffers 
unjustly, But not all the rams of Nebajoth, to be found in 
the world, will procure pardon to the offender, if he has not 
obtained it from the offended person” (Maimonides, Sec. 10, 
Hal. 1), Accordingly, the devout may be seen, before the 
day of atonement, going from house to house to be reconciled 
with their brethren, in the presence of witnesses; to forgive, 
and be forgiven, 

“Uniti, Seven Times?”—“ A man may obtain pardon 
three times for the commission of the same sin; but if he 
commits it a fourth time, he is no more forgiven. For it is 
said: ‘For three transgressions of Judah, yea, for four, I will 
not turn away the reper oat thereof’ (Amos 2: 4). And 
again (Job 33: 29): ‘ Lo, all these things doth God work twice, 
yea thrice [but not four times], with a man’” (Yoma, 86 6). 
Hence it is argued that fallen man should likewise be willing to 
forgive his offending brother ashigh asthreetimes. The apos- 
tle Peter, seeing the meekness of his Master, is ready to pass 
beyond this rabbinical limit, and reach up, as he thought, to 
the very summit, even to the ideal number of fullness—seven. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How is an offender in the church who.seeks no forgiveness 
to be dealt with? (Matt. 18: 15-17.) How often must we 
grant the forgiveness sought by an offending brother? (vs. 21, 
22; Luke 17: 3,4.) What is forgiveness? If the offense 
proves a brother unworthy the esteem or confidence accorded 
him, does forgiveness imply that he be esteemed as highly as 
before? How does forgiveness differ from justification? Is 
it, or is it not, possible to show genuine kindness and mercy 
toward those whose conduct we cannot’ approve? By what 
parable did Jesus show the great reason why we should be 
forgiving? (vs. 23-30.) Who is represented by the king? 
Who by the servants? How large a sum is represented by 
ten thousand talents? How have we become indebted to God? 
(Luke 16:1.) What prospect have we of making restitution? 
Does verse 24 imply that men are unequally guilty before 
God, or is only one case selected for convenience in framing 
the parable? 
as that cited? (v. 25.) What is the penalty God exacts of 
every sinner ? 

What prompted God to provide a way whereby he could 
freely forgive us? (v. 27.) How much is an hundred pence? 
How does the greatest offense committed against us compare 
with our sins against God? How does-the parable. present 
the second reckoning with the sinner? (vs. 31-34.) If the 
mercy of God bears no fruit in the heart of the sinner, how 
does his last state compare with his first? When will he be 
able to meet the condition for escaping from the tormentors? 
How far does Jesus guide us in the interpretation of this para- 
ble? (v. 35.) On what other occasions did Jesus teach this 
doctrine? (Matt. 6: 12-15; Mark-11: 25, 26.) How.did the 
apostles express their sense of need in view of this require- 
ment? (Luke 17: 5.) How does the truth set forth in the 
parable of the two debtors (Luke 7: 41-48) differ from that 
in the present lesson? ’ 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What is the golden text?° 2. From 
what is the golden text taken? 3. How is the golden text 
appropriate to this lesson? 4 Give Peter’s question, and 
Jesus’ answer. 5. Why did Peter go to Jesus with his ques- 
tion? 6. How would the rabbis have answered Peter's 
question? 7. What did Peter himself think was a limit to 
forgiveness? 8. In what ways does Jesus make his answer 
emphatic? 9. What is Jesus’ limit to forgiveness? 10. Of 
what form of story is the rest of the lesson? 11. What word 
connects the story with the first two verses? 12. State clearly | 
how the story is related to the conversation between Peter 
and Jesus. 13. Tell, from memory; the whole story. 14. 
Repeat the last verse of the lesson. 15, What relation has 


What was the penalty of the lawin such a case |. 


the: last verse to the story? 16. What difference in the two 

debts? 17. How could a servant owe millions to his king? 
18, What did each debtor say? 19. Why were the fellow- 
servants very sorry? 20. How did the king argue the case 
with his servant? 21. Explain the phrase “forgave him the 
debt.” 22. What is “forgiveness,” in its moral sense? 23. 
How was the unforgiving servant punished? 24. What is it 
to forgive from our hearts? 25. How did Jesus practice 
what he here taught? 26. How does a forgiving spirit pre- 
pare one for God’s forgiveness? 27. Why do we need this 
lesson to-day ? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. How much did the servant 
owe his king? 2. What did the servant say to the king? 3. 
What did the king do? 4. How much did another man owe 
the servant? 5. What did the servant say to his debtor? 6. 
What did the debtor say? 7. Why should the servant have 
had mercy on his debtor? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What question did Peter ask the Lord, and what led to 
it? 2. Whoishere meant by “my brother”? 3. Howcanone 
Christian sin against another? 4. According to the teachings 
of the Jews, what would be the answer to this question? 5. 
What extreme number did Peter suggest? 6. How many 
times did Jesus say, and what is implied in the answer? 7. 
How further did Jesus enforce the lesson on forgiveness? 
8. Against whom have we all sinned, and more than can be 
expressed in figures? 9. On what condition is God ever 
ready to forgive us? 10. Having received this forgiveness, 
‘what are we going to do about it? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE DAY OF RECKONING 
WILL SHOW 


> MEN OWE US. 
| MW \T WE OWE GOD, 
WITH WHAT MEASURE YE METE, 


WE. HAVE FORGIVEN. 
or HAS FORGIVEN. 
IT SHALL BE MEASURED UNTO YOU. 











Acoma aE Em 


MAN'S 33? | GOD'S 


“FORGIVE US... AS WE FORGIVE.” 


GIFT 
TEST 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Biest is the man whose softening heart.” 
“ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 
.“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 
‘“ Jesus paid it all.” s : 
. “Free from the law; oh, happy condition!” . 
“Oh, what a Saviour, that he died for sisal 
“T bring my sins to thee.” 
“T gave my life for thee.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


— 


ORDERS OF SERVICE. 


A carefully arranged order of service for any one Sune . 
day-school has its value by way of suggestion to many 
another Sunday-school. Such an order of service is that 
which is here given, as arranged for the first quarter of 
1888 in the Park Place Congregational Sunday-school, 
-of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL, SERVICE. 
vee song: 
Again returns the day of holy rest, 
Which, when he made the world, Jehovah blest: 
When, like his own, he bade our labors cease, 
And all be piety, and all be peace, 
Let us devote this consecrated day 
To learn.his will, and all we learn, obey ; 
So shall he hear when fervently we raise 
Our supplications, and our songs of praise. . 
Supt. Lift up your hands in the sanctuary, and bless the Lord, 
Prim, Dept. I will praise thee with my whole heart. 
Intermediate Dept. 1 will worship toward thy holy temple, 
Sen. Dept. All the kings of the earth shall praise the Lord, 
Bible Class Dept. Yea, they shall sing, ... for great is the 
glory of the Lord. 
All sing (Gloria in Excelsis) : 
Glory be to God on high, 
And on earth peace, good-will toward men. 
We praise, we bless, we worship thee, 
We give thanks to thee for thy great glory. 
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Asst. Supt. © give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good ; for 
his mercy endureth forever. 

School, Let Yerael'‘now say that his mercy endureth forever. 

Asst, Supt. Let them now that fear the Lord say that his 
merey endureth forever. 
‘ School. Who remembered us in our low estate; for his mercy 
endureth forever. . 
’ Asst. Supt. .Who giveth food to all flesh; for his mercy 
endureth forever. 

School, Ogiow tastes eaats Gag Gad oe Reaves ; for his maroy 
endureth forever. 
All sing (For His Mercies Shall Endure) : 


Let our loudest praises ring, 
Every heart break forth and sing : 
For his mercies shall endure, 
*- Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Unto God all glory be, _ 
Now and through eternity : 
For his mercies shall endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. Amen. 
Prayer. 
Response by the school (Tune: Almost Persuaded) : 


Father in heaven, hear us to-day : 
Hallowed thy name be; hear us, we pray! 
Oh, let thy kingdom come! 
Let thine own will be done 
By all below the sun 
‘As in the skies, 


Father in heaven, hear us to-day: 
Hallowed thy name be; hear us, we pray! 
Lead us in paths of right, 
Save us from sin and blight, 
King of all love and ait 
For everniore. 


READING LESSON: “ HOLINESS,” 
Gop 1s Hoty. “Iam holy” (Lev. 11: 44). 

Prim. Dept. Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify 
thy holy name? For thou art holy. 

School. 
earth is full of his glory. 

Prim. Dept. God sitteth on the throne of his holiness, . 

He is greatly exalted. 

School. Who is like unto thee, O Lord,... . Geddous in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders, 

Prim. Dept. God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; there- 
fore let thy words-be few. 

School. For thus saith the high and lofty one that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is holy ; I.dwell in the high and holy 
place; with him also that is of a contrite heart. 

Prim. Dept. O Lord our God, .., thou art the Lord, even 
thou only. 

School. He sent redemption unto his People te.. holy and 
reverend is his name, 

All sing (Sanctys) : 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts . 
Heaven and earth are full of thee! 
Heaven and earth are praising thee, 
O Lord most high, 


Gop’s HovusE 1s Hoty. “ The place is holy” (Ezek. 42; 13). 

Intermediate Dept.. The Lord is in his holy temple; let all 
the earth keep silence before him. 

School. I will come into thy presence in the multitude of 
thy mercy; and in thy fear will I worship toward thy holy 
temple. 

Intermediate Dept. Yield yourselves wate the Lord, and 
enter into his sanctuary, which he hath sanctified forever. 

School. Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house, and 
the place where thine honor dwelleth. 

Intermediate Dept. Mine house shall be called an house of 
prayer for all people. 

‘School. And they shall come, .,.. bringing sacrifices of praise 
unto the house of the Lord, 

Intermediate Dept. Ye shall... reverence my sanctuary : 
T am the Lord. 

School. These things write I unto thee. . , that thou mayest 
know how thou Ee to behave thyself in the house of Ged. 
All sing : 


Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, forevermore. 
With reverence let us enter in for worship and for prayer. 

Gop’s Day 1s Hoty. “ The day is holy” (Neh. 8 : 11). 

Senior Dept. This day is holy unto the Lord your God.. 

School. Therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the sabbath day. 

Sen. Dept.. They shall teach my people the difference between 
holy and profane; they shall hallow my sabbaths. 

School. Ye shall keep the sabbath therefore; for it is holy 
unto you. d 

Sen. Dept. The Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it. 

_ School. Blessed is the man that doeth this: ... that keepeth 
the sabbath day. 

Sen. Dept, If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and@ call the sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord, homorable; and shall honor 
him, not doing thine own ways, nor thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words,— 

School. Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I 
will cause thee to ride uvon the high places of the earth, and 


Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole 





feed thee with the heritage of Jacob, thy father; for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it, 
All sing (Lisbon) : ‘ 
Hail to the Sabbath day! 
The day divinely given: : 
When men to God their homage pay, 
And earth draws near to heaven. 


Gop’s PEOPLESHOULD BE HOLY. “Be yeholy” (1 Pet. 1: 16). 
Bible Class Dept. Speak unto the congregation, . .. and say 
unto them, Ye shall be holy: for I, the Lord your God, am holy, 
School, Sanctify yourselves, therefore, and be ye holy: for 
I am the Lord your God. 
Bible Class Dept. Sanctify them through thy truth: thy 
word is truth, 
School, That we... might serve him..-. in holiness and 
righteousness . . . all the days of our life, 
Bible Class Dept. As he which hath called you is holy, so 
be ye holy in all manner of conversation. 
School. To the end he may stablish your hearts unblamable 
in holiness before God, 
Bible Olass Dept. Wherefore come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord : 
School, And I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 
All sing (Dornance) : ’ 
Father, make us pure and holy, 
Fond of peace and far from strife ; 
Turning from the paths unholy 
Of this vain and sinful life, 
* Ever let thy grace surround me, 
‘Strengthen me with power divine, 
Till thy cords of love have bound me, 
Make me to be wholly thine. 
Notices,. Class papers. 
Lesson for the day. 
Secretary’s report. 
Closing service, | 
School will rise and all sing (Spanish Hymn): 


Teachers—scholars—ere we part, 
Every voice and every heart 
Join, and to our Father raise 
One last hynt of grateful praise, 


Now to thee, thou God of heaven, 
Be eternal glory given ; 
Grateful for thy love divine, 
May our hearts be ever thine. 
Supt, The Lord watch between me and thee when we are 
absent one from another. 
Asst. Supt. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved; he that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. 
Senior Dept. The Lord is thy keeper; the Lord is thy shade 
upon thy right hand. | 
Bible Class Dept. The Lord shall preserve thee from all 


evil; he shall preserve thy soul. 


All together. The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth, and even forevermore, 
Benediction Bs the pastor. 





BOOKS AND: WRITERS. 


oe 


A NEW LIFE.OF OUR LORD* 


The life of our Lord has been discussed in a variety of 
ways, from the earliest Christian homilies to the critical 
historical investigations of the present age, The abiding 
proof of human interest in “the Divine Man” is fur- 
nished by the perennial stream of literary comment upon 
the brief records of his stay on earth. Nor is this proof 
less, but more, convincing, when we consider the fact 
that homiletical treatment of the events, applying them 
directly to the hearts of men, has mene: common and 
most acceptable, 

A volume treating the earlier part ofthe life of our Lordin 
this manner (to be followed by other volumes in due season) 
has recently been published by the Rev, Dr. George Dana 
Boardman, It begins with the prologue to the Gospel of 
John, and closes with the account of the temptation. 
Twenty-one distinct homilies, as one may call them, are 
included in the handsomely printed book; each discuss- 
ing in a method designed for edification some portion of 
the Gospel narrative within the limits indicated, and all 
together forming a connected historical series. The 
Revised Version has been used in the citations, as the 
author intimates in an explanatory note. The references 
ate printed on the margin (not at the foot of the page), 
and also the sub-titles of the paragraphs. Three indexes 
add to the completeness of the book,—one of topics, 
another of Scripture passages, and the third of authors 
cited. The sections of the work are of unequal length, 
since some of the events necessarily called for more 
extended exposition and application, 

While his purpose is not primarily an exegetical one, 


Msiing Divine age ene the Nativity pier 
ey iW) ew 
& Co. Price, $1.50, seitety 





Temptation. By Geo; 
York: D. Appleton 





the author does not ignore questions of this character, 
Evidently enjoying the mystica] fancies of the ancient 
school of interpreters, he does not allow himself to be 
carried away by their time-honored allegories, The 
explanations are, as a rule, sober, and borne out by 
modern scholarship. But the treasures of poetic utter- 
ances on these gospel themes are fully drawn upon by 
Dr. Boardman; from Prudentius to Ténnyson, he gathers 
lyrics in praise of the infant Redeemer, The one 
pictotial adornment of the volume is a well-executed 
copy of Hoffman’s “Jesus among the Doctors in the 
Temple,” with its lovely face of the Holy Child; and 
with its anachronism of a bound book with clasps in the 
hands of one of the doctors, The author’s style is 
already well known to the Christian public; this new 
work, characterized by the same qualities which have 
gained him so many readers in previous years, will 
doubtless meet with equal favor. . 





Of the numerous works, on zodlogy which have been 
written for young readers, some are so far simplified as 
to be of little use, while others are so technical that only 
the student can understand them. A new volume pre- 
pared by Miss Sarah Cooper, called Animal Life on the 
Sea and on the Land, has neither of these defects, and is 
exactly the book which all young people who love to 
hear. about the wonders of the natural world will appre- 
ciate. The questions which a bright child is sure to ask 
about curious forms of animal life from radiates to ver- 
tebrates, are briefly but satisfactorily answered; and 
sufficient attention is given to scientific classification 
(Nicholson’s arrangement being followed) to make the 
book a valuable preparation for more advanced work. 
The general plan of the bogk is excellent, the illustra- 
tions are well executed; and the character of the book 
commends it not only to young children, but to their 
high-school brothers and sisters. (7$ <5} inches, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 413. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Price, $1.25.) 


A gossipy and yet instructive new writer, whose 
chatty egotism is proving welcome to many readers, is 
the Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessop, formerly a teacher and 
now a rural rector in England. ‘His Arcady, for Better, 
Jor Worse, consists of seven readable essays on various 
phases of country life, in which there is an undertone of 
serious comment. Dr. Jessop’s reflection that the Eng- 
lish peasantry is sending its best elements to America, 
and leaving {ts worst at home, will be new to some 
American pessimists. The most interesting pages in the 
book are the two containing photographs of “‘a shep- 
herd of Arcady” and “a swain of Arcady.” The con- 
trast between the author’s clear-cut face and the loafer’s 
ugly features is suggestive. (73}><5} inches, cloth, pp. 
xxv,251, New York: G.P.Putnam’s§ons. Price, $1.75.) 


Both past and present pupils of the Boston Latin School 
will have a peculiar interest in the latest addition to the 
Pine Cone series, by Willis Boyd Allen, entitled The 
Northern Orost, which so accurately describes life at that 
famous institution, And high-schockboys who have 
never seen Boston will also enjoy this'breezy story of the 
ambitions, the disappointments, andthe fun of school 
life. The numerous incidents are sufficiently unusual to 
prove that they are,as the authot'claims, taken from 
real life, Doubtless some parents dnd teachers who al- 
ready find it quite a task to keep their young charges from 
mischievous pranks, will regret that so many school-boy 
tricks have been described at length in this otherwise 
helpful stéry. (745 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 224. 
Boston; D. Lathrop Company. Price, $1.00.) 


The story of sweet GJadys Ferrol, who unexpectedly 
comes into possession of her far-away English uncle’s 
money, leaves her school-girl friends and kind guardian - 
in America, and goes to England, is charmingly told by 
Mrs. Lillie in The Colonel's Money. ‘The lately expectant 
but now disappointed heirs learn to love the bright 
young girl whom they have hitherto regarded as a rude 
American interloper; and the family feud (what would 
an English story be without one?) is settled by her 
gracious interposition. Girls of fourteen and thereabouts 
may learn many lessons of the beauty of an unselfish 
spirit, though the book professes no religious tendencies. 
(645% inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 393. New York: 
Harper ard Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


The miserable story of a drunkard’s life in London has 
been told so often that, the theme being known, the 
reader’s imagination can readily supply all that is con- 
tained in the small volume by Hesba Stretton, entitled 
Her Only Son, The poor, old mother who leaves a quiet 
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country home to seek her wayward son in 
the great city, only to find that years of 
dissipation have transfordgéd him iato a 
haggard sot, whose children flee at his 
approach, but who is, at length, reformed, 
and taken back to the home of his child- 
hood, has counterperts innumerable, Like 
other stories of this class, this has a reli- 
gious element in ‘the old mother’s faith, 
and its aim is tojpromote the total-absti- 
nence cause, (76vinches, cloth, pp. 146. 
Boston: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Book-publishers, booksellers, librarians, 
journalists, and all whose business or whose 
tastes’ call them into close contact with 
books, find an invaluable aid to their 
labors in the Publishers’ Trade List Annual 
—the latest issue of which marks the 
fifteenth year of its existence. This portly 
volume of over three thousand pages con- 
tains the latest catalogues of American 
book publishers; preeeded by a complete 
list, by authors, titles, and subjects, of 
books recorded in The Publishers’ Weekly 
from July, 1886, to June, 1887, and by the 
American Educational Catalogue for 
1887. The patent index adds to the con- 
venience and general utility of the volume. 


Mr. E. ©. Stedman’s long-promised 
Library of American Literature, from the 
Earliest Settlement to the Present Time, is 
about to be published by Clfarles L. Web- 
ster & Co., of New York. The work (in 
which Mr. Stedman has been assisted by 
Miss Ellen M. Hutchinson, of the New 
York Tribune, as associate editor) will be 
no hurried piece of careless “ book-mak- 
ing,” but an honestly and competently 
edited cyclopedia of our national literature, 
made by judicious critics from first-hand 
knowledge and a thorough re-examination 
of the whole field. Its ten yolumes will 
consist of selections, with little or no edito- 
rial writing, covering the whole period from 
1607 to 1887, under the following heads: 
Early: Colonial Literature, Later Colonial 
Literature, Literature of the Revolution, 
and Literature of the Republic, the last 
being subdivided into the following di- 
visions: 1788-1820, 1821-1834, 1835-1860, 
1861-1887, of which the first is called the 
Constitutional Period... The work, in its 
earliest volumes, will enrich public libra- 
ries not possessing the rare volumes of 
the Smith-Bradford=Winthrop period and 
the following years; while the later vol- 
umes will be useful to private buyers and 
ited size. The éntire 
Library, represé@#ting the constant and 
close care of one of our chief critics, is a 
pleasant illustration 6f the new and strong 
interest in Americdii. literature, and will 
form a valuable complement to the exist- 
ing treatises on thatsubject. 





The “Ter-Centenary of Shorthand” 
which was duly celebrated in England 
and elsewhere in September last, marked 
a departure in one of the best known sys- 
tems of shorthand writing. Mr. David P. 
Lindsley, the author of Takigrafy, has 
. issued a wall chart for school instruction, 
and also an exercise book “embodying a 
new and improved style for the use of 
intelligent and cultivated people, and for 
all writing purposes.” The improvement, | » 
80 called, on the old Takigrafy, consists in 
a change in some of the vowel characters, 
together with additional differentiations. 
But what the method has gained, by these 
change, in theoretical fullness and accu- 
racy,it has lost in practicability. It has 


gained in science, and lost in art. For |. 


instance, no good can come of an.attempt 
to differentiate the vowel in “ earn” from 
the vowel in “fun.” Neither is it neces- 
sary to burden the system with a character 
for the “e” in “enough,” nor for the “a” 


in “ 


-Prove this by examining 





r 
ago.” That these two initial sounds | S$¥ 


are individual, and are not strictly repre- 
sented in the ordinary phonetic vowel 
scale, is true; but that few, if any, short- 
hand writers can or will make thosesubtile 
distinctions in his practice can hardly be 
less true, A system that is designed, as 


Takigrafy was, for all pen-workers, needs } 


to be especially free from over-nice dis- 
tinctions, In the form in which it has 
stood the test of a quarter-century, it has 
been fully able to demonstrate its utility 
both in its simple or literary style for 
ordinary writers and in its abbreviated or 
reporting style for high-speed writers, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of ocir- 
culation will be omitted, At this season of 
the year, when so many subscriptions expire, 
it is impossible to state accurately, at the time 
of going to press, what number of copies will 
be required, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) én each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have | tru 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he | *° 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracis with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up ef 
the advertising pages, All advertising, however, 
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conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


In every community there are a number of 
men whose whole time is not occupied, such 
as teachers, ministers, farmers’ sons, and 
others, If these classés especially desire to 
make several hundred dollars during the next 
few months, they should write at once to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Publishers, of Richmond, Va., 
and they will show how to do it. 


‘True merit appreciated. Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches are world renowned as a sim- 
ple» yet effective remedy for Coughs and 
Throat'Troubles, In a letter from the Hon. 
Mrs. Pery, Castle Grey, Limerick, Ireland, 
they are thus referred to: “Having brought 
your ‘Bronchial Troches’ with me when I 
came to reside here, I found that, after I had | ¥° 
given them away to those I consideted required 
them, the poor people will walk for miles to 
get a few.” Obtain only “Brown’s Bronchial 
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INCIDENTS. 


By the Rev. A. B. EARLE, D.D. 

The author, known the betes rhage boy by and 
writer, has in this work, just from the aE 
— e = ay ‘Few. effect ive incidents i astrating F eo 

ious tru rm aps rs n 

Satorgin truth 1. the heart eart and will by meenns of inci- 
Goats illustration. And the book will be eagerly 

The First Edi ey | ] E.R Copies, 
and all orders can be prompsl ay Sie. 

*,* Elegant 12m a° oe menos he =< heen 3 copies, 
$2.00. Sent postpaid. e free. 


. JAMES 'H. EARLE. “Boston. 










have had 





Troches,” Sold only in boxes, SCHOOL NEW OR R WORN 
’ ~ BOOKS ae 





Methods for Collecti Mchay 
in Sunday-schools. Samples 6 cents. r 
System for Sunday-school Li- 


N FW: brary. Sample free. Goodenough 


& Wogilom, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


sa Lovely Sunday School Cards! 
25 coma ty! dete " se for ow 5 pree nice ones, 
OLLEX CARD co. Meriden, Conn, 
BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
RY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
store below Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


yh for Rin ee ae SET and pi .2 
HM. oe ELL, 354 Fourth Ave., 


HE RURAL NEW-YORKER ae 
rm, garden, and — weekly in America. 


@ specimen copy. . Four 
mpremniys cartoons also wilt be sent free to all a: 
cants. 34 Park Row, New York. Wyte 


400,000 rae 


riodi 
py copies ree. ren Ou RTIS PUB. CO., 

















Fmaets hvenlasion ofany 
in the world. “The 








Pa. 
THE BLACKBOARD. 
Pee ARD & DRUMMOND, 3 
Maes oes for Go 
Helps i= 








T. Y. CROWELL & 200, 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS should 
send to P, an 116 Nassau St., N. Y., 
free *coaeatine of his Mbrar 

ted. Also 





be adjusted so that it Fits any book 





yY mumbers, |. 
ore, 





’ books at great- 
rices,—all of the 
rite for our Cata- 


ue before orderi aD. 
SO alW SATE YOU MONEY! | LIBRARY ; 
D. R. IVER Pub . .Co.] BOOKS? | 
3 Greet, me epee. and instruc- 
onthly. 


YOUTH 22" 


YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Park Row, New York, N. ¥y. 


Concert. Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

A. PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. Less than 
100 copies at same rate. No extra charge for 
postage. One sample copy, 5 cents; five or 
more copies, 2 cents each. 


JOHN D,. WATTLES, Publisher, 

















1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, | 166+ 


- person at just half price, viz: 





tnolere: 


A larger pdrtion anni ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference, The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but o — wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 

THE STYLEs. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

faitfonal one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


addit 
Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents ‘ath additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Bingle. = 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 


for m: 
noes. “40 cents each, and, if mailed, 


An 


veiw each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Send 10 comme Sy a ¢ our Art Catalogue describing the 
set of pictures cal. 


Christ in Art. 


and a list of 10,000 ry ae of works of art and 
foreign views published by u 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co., 


338 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
Mention The Sunday School Times, 


THE WEDDING RING. 


nm sermons by the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
on athe he family and relations of the home. 200 pages, 





Paper covers, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents; cloth, gilt edges, 
$1. Mailed, on receipt of price, by 

J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. 0. Box 2767. 57 Rose St., New York. 





By pene or H. DODGE. 50 Cts. 
A new book. Full of practical sense. 
Shoula I be in the hands of every girl 
As is well known, Miss Dodge is a mem- 
berof the New York Board of Educa- 
tion. No one knows better than she 
what ah need to know, and how to tell 
it to FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
Publishers, Astor Place, New York. 


“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


a IN 
be ma 
Buy Gils 








pe send sample pack- 

cts. to us, you use age of 70 dif- 
and we will ! EWARD CARDS 7 ferent ones. 
sen 





ou a 
‘D. Re NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. ¥.' 
On 8, 8. Lessons. bos 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. $21. interesting, practi 


Editorials, expository notes, rimary teac’ ings what 
can I tot oneal Goeghts. Foiden t text illustrations, 
uestions. Plans, soy 3 ings. 6c. COPY. 
nd 60c. for a year. T. pasaintich Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY! 


AN UNUSUAL Onree. | 
thoroughly convinced are we that we have a re- 
me... ‘kable Doo: y which only needs to be known, to 
become instan’ pales and in order wo iniod 
it at once, we wil UNTIL MARCH 1st ONL 
supply not more than five ies to any oné 
1&5¢c per cop; 








age bc per copy y extra) 


THE NEW BOOK OF GOSPEL HYMNS. 


HYMNS 
NEW and OLD 


Edited by D. B. TOWNER. 
Con‘ in addition to those hymns sung by 
Mr. ecnatis in Gospel te etings, Conventions, etc., 





-| CONDUCTED BY MR. D. L. MOODY AND OTHERS, - 


S: js Of the older favorites gathered from all 
rees, together with 2 garpe number of pew come 


Position all y of them already pro- 
¥ avorites ‘The. book is comet contr 


ay McGrannahan, Stebbi it, 
Palmer, Phin Sherwin, Bilhorn * irke 
= zones, teckton, Byenen Plebers 
ll, 


verse, Ogden 
Oo Rane, Hasty, Borne Wronese, Balt 
Perkins, Hoffman, Fillmore, and oth 
yas New wand, Old is not a yg A am 
it carefully ected hymns of 
or having oon ae proved such by Phe t vest ro 
power in large gatherings. The large 
ntees 
and ~ Sunda School. 


feet! ile Le 
Seat Siege ie Goats eae 
Fleming i. "Revell. & Publisher, 


CHICACO: NEW YORK: 
1650 Madison St 146-150 Nassau je 


the book for ial Gospel 





February 4, 1888.] THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. Bas TT 


THE MUSICALIBEE.’ THE EARTH FOR 25c.! (vege scx 


sound t ise, pliadelpbl 
instrument, ail ofwh hich ou ver Ditson & estnu ciphia, 


he F ‘ a Y ung Lo yeas bspins So 
Pwith the yery bent Instruction ar pees will com Peop le wonder how it is done— SPE SoHQOL —— x 


% ed 
Se ee How an Encyclopedia of the Earth,. covering the entire four B* *keRR Schohiie alemeaie, ond le nytete nioduercs 


RICHARBSON'S NEW METHOD |. quarters of the globe can be sold for a quarter. EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get vaiuable information free in the new Il 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, Alden’s Handy Atlas of the World; 192 pages; heavy paper ; | tratedCetendar. address & OURJEE, Boston, 


eset Ra Se ead for many cloth bound ; 138 Colored Maps, Diagrams, Tables, etc. PHONO 19 GRAPHY a 


aubiadlyavcgiiont ns Veisukes'sew | What else do you get? The Y ithe 























Soléety ught, Send for Catalog. Address 















Phencetaphis Institute, Cincinnati, 
CHILDREN'S. DIADEM ss Rist|S:3¢-any State IN THE COLNMAN NATIONAL BUST 
bappy an: X.20HOOL 80 Histo } FEPS COLLEGE, Newark, ¥. J. 
Gnd ls one of the beat 6 e best of its class, wet | Physical ion: or Territory ness Spans the seer Batintue . 
‘0’ td EVERY ney refund 
Books that sell everywhere aad all the Pa Products,” Nation WORLD RE OOERMAN Presiaens, 
Minstrel Souga, new and old, Ki Good | General Statistics. Country MT, BEACON ACADEMY 


MINKEL'S COPY BOOK (cia), vith ine ne What do you give? 25 Cents. It is worth ten times that to FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, X.Y. 























aia have the information in this form :—illustrated, no folded Select Home School. 
a Part ee pe tammy poor maps, everything classified, instantly referable, ae, J. FRED BMITH.-s. 0. 
; wnt ne charted, read ata glance. Postage, 4c. BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Every man, woman or child who reads a newspaper, or ever THER Vwi. Wis ORDEN, 
: : esinut Street, Philadelphia. 
N E Warn ca @ @) D) asks a question, need@ the book, and buys it on sight. . sas ry AMMERING i 
icati rely Corrected b are. & J. E. Tho 
The JOHN CHURGH CO, |i zien ee ae See ee ow SAS eee omnis 
Modern Antheme, Yol. I. Hovey, DB eriden Vof Newton Theological fas 
B WF hen by Whe wellknown wr fier iarepa JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: or tion, Newisa Ge 
greny repect it Ierbeot work of f the ind. Pr co, 41.00 | 893 Pearl St., P, O. Box 1927, CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts, 
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STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turouonour Tax WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


You are 






gates ee POULTRY and bet oct FREE, 


nie. 


P. Dawns. A new ew and preity operetts 
ae. difficulty, for the use of amateurs. ot od. 
by mail, postpaid. 


peta Se 100 Mee 
superior co! 
bi sci Voluintarieg for te am , 2 Reed 
Pen of 

















o works 4 
srg Se Cautioned — 
ie ‘Onn Mee eo Cineinnatl,0. against buying Wire Mats unless our 


name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are:in the market, and un- 


‘the’ * RVING sorupulous persons are infrin our 
CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS. pene Pete, eee pve Sy Weahall begin vigesousiit. 


gation,and,as the law makes the seller 
- New Organ Folio. ii, Ascent i tion, plans, etc etc. ‘nas Se enna 


128 and user equally liable with the manu- 
henestina inated pages. 13 comp tion of facturer, see that you buy the original 
and arranged for church useand ar ieassene reg § ‘The Practical Fruit & Grow rower ins we i am ae 
Specimen copy seceheacorn mail on receipt ef $1. by Pac Paor.& ny SRE aye 
the eu Sete 


and only Mat “mporston every point 
Voice Gulture, 2Y, Prot Gna, Zan, wean, one of 












of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
mats in one. Elastic as a series of 
coil Meg and the only Mat with 








ribs at ht les with 
wadabe wlante ee: “oe RA “i SPECIAL aay yr bey the direction valk si a 
A by mail on receipt of ‘Beware o ons, 
~Aneeeetonceman one. | Malt Crt FREE] GigapoaeaeeesRaee ASW FS SUAS | our name appears on the frame.” 
Gospel Hymns No. 5 with directions ELCO. 
Standard Selections. Se LE a SESE Ne Saas ron | MARTMAN STEEL.CO.Limitod 


234 Bateny. RPaRe Line, UsErUr Sones FoR BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ts Bavonsoa ary ye 3 —— arm BOOKS FR FI SLU Po Be ear Boston Beara, Cancaae” 


copy 
“mM all 
io. & 5 ig by sake the strongest single os club of bg ee 


Address, mentioning » THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO.,S id, Mas® 
microtek | See OA SOUVENIR. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, The Lie ge of The Sunday School Times 
Ran cage. has issued a collection of photot likenesses 
= Se which will be of interest ' & the toadnes of the . 


———E paper. It consists of four groups bound 
together in one collection, 


EASTER Siniversaries. | Group 1 —Eomonran parr: 


caer ae eters | MNS) vison, BLAKEMAN & co., Ber Dr Cag Tron 
: { ) 18 freals and beautifal Carols, ed SS =i] 753 Broadway, - __- NEW YORE Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht. 



























KrrxpaTrick and others, as well as Mr. Patterson Du Bois. 


= ty ee |) cme BATTLE agree ree | at AGTIVE, ; manorTiow MEN Mr. H. G. Talmadge. 
Stmam WasHExR. 
MacCalla & Com ted for may be sil Se Miasouy 5 
237-9 DOCK ST. PHILAD PLA, PA, = Sok eeer nt? Be mipatig 
at not 
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Prof. Dr. Franz Delitzsch. 























ee Feb te tego 
ent othy Dwight. 
MUSIC |tem. i learn monte wfinout | fant Rev. Dr. Alexander M 
SELF athlighed iSyears, Notes, cbaras erase ak aa aoe Bishop Henry W. Warren. 
TAUGHT | icv. lie ate cppitasen oak ye Sa wtarewseey | Group 8—Lxsson-Heur W : 
8, ms 5 Je specimen les seornne 100, ‘te Tres roup 0. RITERS: 
The Popular Sun = | S100 t to es A MONTH can be made working Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 
Comprises three of the Intest and best singing-books care Immense sone nena : fF us. Agents preferred who can Prof. Dr. Iseac H. Hall. 
iwreney and Kirk patrick in one vol me le co’ neous ond mive eir whole ar Mr, Eugene Tap 
bymns, and no 4 i fing Spree ate he the bosiness. m Epare to moments may be profitably “Faith Saeed 
Brice, with music.76 cents; without music, #18 per 160, AIAR press, $4.55 per ployed also. A few vacancies in towns and cit es. B. F. aith Latimer. 





Co., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, V. 
JOHN J. HOOD, pues Arom Street, chimond, Va Miss Anna T. Pearce. 


ATHERED JEWEL 9 ia Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 | Group 4—Recewr Lesson-Hetr W ‘ 
FASTER MUSIC. Camuanee ‘AOpen, 8 creasing. aay at nome eeling tbe Nigxel Tidy roup n-Hutp WRITERS 














President Theodore D. ° 
The Century Co. pin pater Abt sell'them. Bamplea pre oe aed Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Rajon 
- publish a sixteen-page te 5 hlet of Easter G 0 Y2 PRAISE: few esses for Suns « Prof. Dr. John A. B 
Songs from the new y-school book, Ez ¥Y AGENTS WANTED Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers. 


“ ” . ye eiminent Lay Prof. Dr. A. C. Kendrick. 
pamphic reo any, bap or tae ‘cpott nowane aa Sce,| Bears a re le The cover i stamped with pore gold, and 
ge a hundr HE NTURY the collection is attractively put er and 
., 88 East 17th Street, New York. BUSHNELL § PORTABLE LETTER-COPYING BOOK |" vP 


L SALARY S26 ‘ove men to intro’ | enclosed in a neat box. 
ts 9 Copying, pack and Pree, awe ait makes IBERA 
Jeqesral ene 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES fs D pee rang weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price 
for any number of copies a than five. 
subseriber, bait price (¢ ($1.00 

TO MINISTERS, Mistonaries, and Theo oak yr 
penn fi.wa year. To new subscribers, 


CLUB RATES 

‘When the teachers of # school unite In subscribing’ 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: i 

FIVE TO NINE COPIE pone year, $1.50 each for old 
gubscribers, and half Fe (7% cents) for new. The 
total number of both old anf new together to be not 
ler® than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subseribers. and halt prige (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (60 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

If a sthool has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course ree to do so. 

rOR SMALL SCHUOLS. By an equitable plan. the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form ewe clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of Venobere in any 
school is jess than tventy, Oy pen Te club gh to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old nd half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition my the vardae for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies — must not be 
less than the full number of teac Persons who 
are not teachers may be sumed te 1 to join n the club, in or- 
der to secure the required ny r oO 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 

scribed foy at the same time, Zeachers delonging the 
old Pave 1 as realy be veh 


Sitaenra 
mumber of teachers in For 
example: ‘araple: If there are seven teachers in ‘eechoo!, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be 
four copies, in secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “ NEw" SUBSCRIBERS? Bre anew sub 
acriber is meant one = bh 4 E —_ paper at 
any time during the 

he hitting of a aitecription 5 roms one member of 
a household to another in C4 to gt the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not 1° wable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other membe: 
of the household will be taken at the rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB yay pears Any person 
forming a club of either grad grate jee it is made up 
entirely of old sutscribers, or of old and new to; er, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in 
of arly club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given ahave), When very large 
clubs are formed =e bk omen | shall be entitled to one 
additional copy y twenty subscribed for. 

HUW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED, wade papers for for 
a club will be sent either to the individual 
the members, or in a age to one ace cone a 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papera for a 
club should all go to one post-office, ~~ h in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from éne | many ae and others in the 
same school get theirs m a » will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and oe name of the school should be mentioned in 


er. 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a etub—such 
additional ery Ar to expire at the same time 
baie the on as RY el ordered, each subscriber 
payi me prevate time that he'ls to receive the 


abacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name notonly the — 
office 444 which they wish it sent, but also ‘the one to 
which it has been.sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club wubdecription is renewed by some other “4 
®on than the one who sent the o eee ious subscriptio 





copy 
@ new 








such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for ta 9 the place of the one 
formed last year by 





«RATE PLAN has been adop ted because 


of the belief that no more judicious adverts tra af Outlay 


could be made than tha 
. “A new subscriber te @attiled: to the 
one.year 
per with not botent to any subscriber = da 
r, unless by special 


Poms tor & clap wit wil lav ety de discontinned & at ¢ the 
therefore be pH pein 


"y 
Enough copies of 
able all the teachers of heels to Stcamdaete wal bit be 
sent free, "Cy ap vA P| 
REA BRITAIN. 


er @ ughton, 27 Paternoster 


Messrs. H 
London, EB. ho eit 
scriptions for ‘The Su y Sohoo! Tir Sraee te oa (ieee act 


be sent, postpaid, direce 
acribers a} at ty the follow! ving = n Philadeiph 
m1 
bto 


each, 
10 copies and re F bis $a a 
To en gen d the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either sin eingiy, to the individual addresses, or in a 
y the Cabeerivers ever " . 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


P.O. Box 1550, oe 
LADIES’ 


' BOOTS, 
ONLY $2.00.’ 


Retail everywhere for $3.00, 


Sizes 23¢ to 7, D and E widths. 
‘We send these boots, in 
either kid or goat, or 
glove- be kid foxed, 
,on receipt 
Of $2. Send for 
PRICE-LIST. 
Mention this 


CONSUMERS BOOT SHUEC, Bex 2205, 


FITTING BY 
. Dress MAIL 
eg or coreeeenee 
THE DEN SHIRT F. CTORY, 
tert stents North sth 1. Philadeighic, Pa. 


The “ AE yee ” Neckti tain 
Send 10 cents for package of four. Rae wa 
> : NOVELTY CO., 614 Arch St., ‘Philadelphia, 


Caer ek varece bs had better purchaseof J. &J. 

























809 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, in order to deatve full value for their 
money, They retail Carpets of their own make, 

which are Yeliable in every way. 


\TATEN INLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
lishment. BaRRETT, NaeriE Co, 5&7 





obn St. N N. N.Y 47.N, sth St, ‘Phila; 43 . Charles St. 
cistalar and and price-list, Mention this papes. 





yle Tudent 

earline eople and 
OSSESSCS Ham UTchase Mam UDliC 
eculiar yle’s ronounce 


oe Es 
“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Iss aneetinns ARES re aan” Wea 
os indorsed by 
i. him on it 


D. S. re goa "phe ad 8t., Phila., Pa, 
























> CcoBB’s CHOICEST OF ALL FOR THE 
Tollet and Bath, 
Complexion Prevents Hands Chapping. 
SOAP. A. H. Cops, Boston, Mass, 





TRY Molo Re HERE 


Patented Im ved | Lotta Bustle. | 
rs comfort, health, urab! no 
Torstyle, hy Givesthe test Parisian 
fashion, bhp imap to al- 
in 
ter pi ure, no matter in 
what Byemp the wearer 
tor recline, Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustleisstam 
Improved “ Lotta.” 
Wit Solent 
BER CO,,SoleM’f'r’s, 


Boston, Mass, 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


hg Cee? SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading 


SCOTT'S: 


EMULSIO 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
axD HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


OLCATE & Co: 
rate 




















For Ansmia and De 
Fot Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 


flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a |: 


WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 

OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 

equals this palatable Emulsion. t 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 

‘ messes and nervousness. 
By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 
CELLEN is a mild word to describe the re- 
Food. Babies thrive on it, dyspeptics are con- 
tented, and children are made happy by its use. 

WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 


AS mn Excellent Medicime—TARRANT’S 
r 











Effer- 
paw de is — safest _ most 
e, Dyspepsia, psia, Bilious- 

ne anit Gonstipatio nm, Recom- 
its everywhere. 


» \& Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


ab agers’ Ory ween’ rt oe And 


those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 











end old glasses by m: ond ect -2>@- 
Gok Bee neo 
Spe sol < seks Hay 50 ‘cents; usval 


00. 
ifte ial. es inserted usual 
price, $1.00. Art ay. Ee BRO., CG 130 


Routh Ainth str Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TESSHA RT MAT 
OO aes 


4 in stamps toQUERN & Opticians, 924 Chestnut 8t.,Phila, 














Hardwood Mantel, 
BevelFrench Mirror, 
Bras Fran, 
Grate and. Glazed 
Tiles, in store. 


$20.00, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 
337 & 339 . 
Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, 





egy te 


Breakfast atta 


Warranted absolutely pure 








ele st 


ans eA mobrgs & PnADEC EGA 4 
CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAK Oat. 
“By a thorough rye the natural laws w 
govern he - of digsetion and ate tioe, aston bys 


dahontaly daviced bererage, wai wes teeny 
heavy 
tisles of 
til 





sok coaiy Som. viling wiles cc-wiita Bold only 
in pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus 
JAMES EPPS & co... x 
SAT Chemists, London, England. 


UR'S 








Co ConA 


The Finest Powd family use, 
Requires no bolting. Peony oy ebponnen 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Pulilsthe 


THE CGCooD NEWS 
TO Al 1ES. 





GREATAMERICAN 


id Ban 
‘ea Set, — Set, Cys Se Bank 


at For particulars aditvees “paged 


TEA CO. 
sland 33 Vesey St., Now Yous 


%. Delicious COFFEE! tuscan sivays 
nes ‘Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


9 if your Goaher: foes not su) it, send 4e. 
with his address, own for 
fs tornos. Wood & ton, Mass. 


BAKZER’s } 
BREAKFAST COCOA| 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
less than one cent a oe. 

























Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Oil, Preserves 
Leather. Is Economical, Insist upon having it. 











a LADIES, ¢ el your 
} ranges t tops 
| once'a wee : have 
the fin stove in 
the world. Bale by all 
grocers and stove rs. 
THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at .inch at New Orleans 
sition, ine geuine ine ke AGES LIQUIDG 
made Cement ©o:, Gloucester; 





lentas for 20c.(stamps). Beware of imitations 
KEEP Cedarine Piano and Furniture pir 
Best in A.J world. Made from 
IT trees. Ask your furniture dealer for it 
Sent by mail for cents in stam 
CORKED | cepAaRINE M’F’G CO., Clinton, N. 











BUY THE WRINGER Sat sAVBe 

















FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


Qa 
THE OFFICE OF LIBRARIAN. 


[K4itorial in The Church Help.] 


The time is coming when the true worth 
and responsibility of the position of Sun- 
day- school librarian will be better under- 
stood than at present. Now, in most 
schools, it is a position which is found 
useful in keeping a young man or two in 
connection with the school who otherwise 
would not be there. A moderate talent 
for handling a few hundred books and 
keeping an account of their whereabouts, 
with a stock of patience and good-nature, 
constitute the requisite abilities for the 
average adequate and faithful Sunday- 
school librarian. It ought to be a position 
of far greater power and influence. The 
librarian of the future in Sunday-school 


.| work will be able to judge wisely of every 


book which comes under his control. . He 
will be the influential one of any com- 
mittee on library enlargement. He will 
keep himself acquainted with the wide 
range of Sunday-school literature, and 
be able to discern between the good, bad, 
and indifferent books. Then he will also 
study his readers and cultivate the wise 
adjustment of books and scholars. A 
mere name and number on a catalogue 
will not then be the only basis upon which 


a scholar takes home a book. The wise 


discretion of the librarian will be more or 
less in’the scholars’ selection of books. 
All books in the limits of the ‘average 
Sunday-school library are not adapted 
alike to all scholars, even when as free 
from waste material as possible. It will 
be the librarian’s work to study the art of 
adaptation. There ought to be as little 
misfit reading as possible. The librarian’s 
office is the place to locate the responsi- 
bility for this. When the time comes to 
honor’ the position in its possible rangeé’of 
influencein Sunday-school work, it will be | 
seen how strong an adjunct to the whole- 

some influence of the school’s work: the 

library and its keeper can be. 

If any church has a member, male or 
female, who covets earnestly the best gifts, 
let this one become interested in the Sun- 
day-school library in itself, and become 
skilled in the power of discerning good 
books and adapting them to readers. 
There might be a very great benefit done 
by one well able to start and to follow up 
the effect of a good book upon a scholar’s 
life, All thie wealth of influence exerted 
through a suitable and inspiring book 
would, of course, take much time and ac- 
quaintance with individuals and knowl- 
edge of human nature. But it shows the - 
power which still is dormant in the library 
department of Sunday-school work. 


GAT’S-EYE J. fc 


, = 
6 Gem Cat’s Eye is 80 called because itpoasansathe 
sulin ray of] ight or glisten seen in a cat’s éye in th 

ark. I have a limited stock only, and offer you one for 

only 44 ets., post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 
Send Stamp for large illustrated catalogue Mineral 

Cabinets, Agate Novelties, Indian Relics, ete, Trade 

H. H. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col 


Low’s ART TILES 


fic [REA TRADES rs moe he = gti coun Phila, 
Bond i for dlustrated catalogue. Mention this paper, — 


(Limited), 607 Market St., Philade iphia, ra 
























Bulbs and Pian Our n new 
Giant Pansies are thi gest and 
finest ia the world. enty-tive 
® cents per. 
JOHN LEWIS CHIL. ueens, New York. 





CKoA: P Rasp’ MBtyone 9 <i Sweet.” ee. 
rior in sw ess and for market or 
1 orating. E.JOHNSTON. 6! gerry doy Co. x y 
OWLS = aes. t mported and Home bred. Best In- 
] and brooder.: lish Mastiff 


Stamp for circular, J.L.HaRRis, Cinnaminson,N,J. 











In ordering goods, or in wpe inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advere 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 
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WANAMAKER'S. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28, 1888. 
Quick prices on new things. No odds what goods 
go for anywhere else, they go for as little or less 
here; quality for quality. That you know. We are 
with the market or below it, More often below it 
than any other way. 


pan of the néw spring Broadclotbs. 
r ahr tau way; ahead in some. Fi 


eae drab 
terra-cotta 
brown 
oa ge i 


a 
54 im nite ite 80 in), $2.50. ‘Steam qeueee whan de- 
ed without extra charge. 
Wool Challis. Sate y varieties in color and figure 
just opened. Twenty-five at 50 cents, thirty-five at 60 
cents, 30 inches wide. The lower priced aye all white 
And cream grounds, the higher have also pink and 


sonane of tea-gowns oe house-dresses or room- 
nd ps oye Taal n Neer 4 Mag 
New: 32-inch Dress Gin; ¢ batch of 
More than a hundred on ug in rartt ought in 
every one. Look sha - you'll take them for Ander- 
sons’. Every php Amn pe that Ging’ were ever 
made to take, and dozens S that were never seen befo 
year. 





Up to the 


nm color- 


olive 
gray oe 
velin blac 


price ts 25 cents. 
Andersons’ Ginghams at your elbow, 40 cents. 
Books. Every sort for every pro nee taste. Solid 
and substantial, licht and pleasing. r the student 
or the leisure reader. The newest books al almost as 
soon as the ink is dry. Watch the New-Book ta ble. 
or—what is just as well if Ay are not handy to the 


store—watch Book Nrws (5 cents, 50 cents a year) 


Boon’ w ys uh aware know “what o'clock it-is in the 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 














ten to 
feet of vine utiful heart-sha 
joaves, bright and clusters of 
cmon w gers, sending fo orth a delicious cin- 
mamon odor, render it by far one of the most desirable 


climbers in cultivation. A tuber tt ted near a door 
or window, and the vine trained over a i aboys it, 
makes an ornament worthy the admiration of all. 
The tubers will stand our most severe pre without 
ony Rrosention. and when well erown = measure 
two feet in length. J. P. Rune, Tyrone, Pa., says; 
grown about eighteen fect, and was 
with a delicious onere scenting the 
distance, The fol is ve — ad- 
hal a desideratum tn of 


gend a large colored ithograph of the Cinnamon 
Vine, with terms to ene 4 aay or gent can 
easily make from mF fo day, ng this 
Beautiful Fragrant 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE UEE 
YSSEEDS . 








RELIABLE 3.65 to 7% 


Envestusonses including State, County, City and 
Banking in all of its branches, 


SA: KEANE @sBANK 


CHICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANSEG 

- NEW YORK OFFICE: 2 Wall Street, 

PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND en z 
Capital $500,000 (Full Pai iz? Chestnut Street, 


OFFERS ENT SECURITIES. 


0 TO FLORIDA For heap — 
c.g tod? oF truth abgtt Tend, 


VIRGINA Esher 











Ca SP 


Three 


S 


:f 
in ry 


=D. | The 




















(MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


Wonderful Sewing ‘Machines 





THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


: cunsenieaae 
Offices Everywhere. 


SINGER OSCILLATOR. 
echanically perfect. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 
Singer Manufacturing Co. 


New York. 





CAPIT! AL, $750,000. 





S 


J. B. WATKINS 


SURPLUS, $349,307. 








AViNcS an 


LAND MORTGAGE CO. 





17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6, 


450,681 of Interest 





J. B. “WATKINS L L. “M. 


and Principal returned to Investors, No delay. Not a dollar lost. 
a Zearmetnds ing Bac acts oe ete hae Suse ete ans Ra 
bonds certified by, THE FARME "LOAN AND TROST 4 of New York. 
This is a great opportunity for ogg oe Nana renee sites 
DEBENTURE F BONDS ayo ASoKe A Ae 


EST. 


co., GOL Lawivencs, sGevll, Patera, 
Broadway. 


Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 





% FIRST MORTGAGES. IN KANSAS. 


Durin foo vext ninety days we shall give our qe 8 pce 
4 4 S hand ret Mor 


res = any money they may send 


for este its we have for sale. 4) have on nd applica’ ~ we for money 
Firet Mor gag Loans mostly upo irgac.oos amounts rang’ en from $250 to $500. W 
have also other Mort in anounts of at 7 ae sone walch we offer. 
How much money can you furnis oa tee chene sore re A lseourity, 
gbe atringen ney it in the money market ¢ enahles us ra cut apes fy Roach n eno 7am toanamount 
it is safe be doubt. Ponste vec rite for our New 
veutor’s Guide. Remit, with advice, to ours truly, Sue Weil 
Investment Bankers ens Torema, KANSAS, 

















R 
Free to All. 
from 


mums, Carnations, Lilles, 


and Best. 
different sizes, 
localities. Choice 
Seeds, Bulbs, Vines, &c,, SI, 


GROWERS in the U. S55 
use 6O Lar 


guaranteed. Orders sent gaf 


THE DINGEE & CONARD 60. 


any amount desired. We are admitted to be. the LARCEST RO 





F YOU intend = only one ROSE ora single 
packa FOUE ower Seeds we SPECIALLY 


EST you to write for our.New 


Guide, 100 pp. Sagem sn illustrated, 


ives plain and practical directions for 


owing Kandy ardy Plants, Bulbs,Flowers 
3 Cedds,ac. It describes over 1,500 distinct va- 
rieties of Roses, Hardy 


Plants, Chrysanthe- 


Tube-Roses, Cladiolus Tube. 
rous Begonias, F uschias, New Moon Flower, Our Fin 
Tested Flower Seeds, Our Wonderful Ornamental Vege- 
tables. Over 6Q0 varieties of Roses alone—the Newest, Rarest 
All the Latest Novelties and Standard Sorts in 
quantities and prices to suit all 
d collections of 


f. 


urposes and 
'‘oses, on 
$2, $3, $5, $10, $20, S50 hg 


have been established 3O years, and 
Ze Creenhouses {or Roses alone, and offer the 
Largest Stock, Best pees 


and Lowest Prices. Satisfaction 
by mail or express to all points, 


Rose Growers, WEST GROVE. PA. 





SHO ick E L 


OWER 8 
go Soamape, oF 


FOR 28 CENTS, 
ED 

















INVEST YOUR MONEY, 


‘We receive am: Paul peal puntenaltnen in 
fearon paving 7 or 68, oF we cit eet deer 


Lem eee iad ade 


inv 
Era dtoal 
we can giveasreference, Correspon- 


ateret 
| BACON & COLEMAN, 
313 Jackson St, St. Paul., Minn. 





LAW rn 









Price $10 inside. 


KE VIR co ca 


aes © inna” Prova 
pirat ee 
RIDA. 


Cee ey. vena siaont. 








‘gurplus over all Liabi abilitics...... 





———t ay ey 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance," Annufty, and Trust Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Capital, $500,000, Surplus, $1,400,000, 


as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 

minittee, and receives end executes ‘trusts of 
every description from the courts, corporations, and 
individuals ; Pala insures lives and grants annul 

nte wed on money \ pemeaieeas 
Safes in Geoe roof vault for ren’ 

mp ations for the aasege of ailver 
chests under 


ntee. 
Wills recelpied for a and kept safely without charge. 
EFFINGHA MORRIS, President. 
TEND’, TATNALLS Sn aca and Treasurer, 
Wak N. SrOn As t 
n 
GQHORGE TUCKER BISPITAM. Solicitor. 


MANAGERS: 








Rapngham B. Morris, zone B. Garrett, 

George Taber, Wmrd8, Jenks. 

Seth mily, John Wanamaker, 

HN. Burroughs, | Geor er Bispham, 
J ’ meewe, he 


Wm. 
B. B. Andrews Knight, 
Samuel B. Brown. 


Certiicates of Deposit 
$100 to $1,000. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Secured by Real Estate, and bearing 
8 per cent. Interest per annum. 


Benj. Ww. p Richards, 





—_— 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


Investors of Capital, 
eect: Cet A Mo. 


aa Remittancesshould be made by New York draft. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INS RANCE co. 








Office in Company’s Bullding, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, 


OASH CAPITAL 
insurance and 
aims. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


$500,000.00 


1, witht sf 
411,577.2: 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEG. 31, 1887, 
$2,201,956G.11. 

THOS, H, MONTGOMERY, Prestdent. 
a Saeaaaa JAMES a vouNa, Actuary, 





@ for 
Siher 


os. H. Montgom: Alexander B 
Fol a a Dery ith Ferg 
8 Hytebius Welsh, Jr.” 


ries 8. sien. 


McINTOSH & SYEATT. 
bp ENveR-BANKERS-covoravo, 


Do a General Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 
In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage. Loans that are aeeckately safe, and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT. tituauy. all 


annually. 
real estate taken as peourtty te rsonally nme AE 
by us before making loan. Inve! at seperities for 
non-residents a specialty. py mage Sym ateepson P given 
to the investment of Trust 


princi 





and pal,and vomit to our camtamess igs ow York 





We Tels to. OH KS N TION A ee BANK. New 
York, or or FIRST NATI TIONAL B RAE Denver, Col. 
HE. Ba ORE Bc BLL, Tnynjce Prest, 

Oe De BON 
SAFE 4% eerie iss ‘ISP EREST 
We have them in vario meet the needs of 
large and ‘aaa tn 
KANSAS INV sear co., 
An alieiaiie a ears lanatory parapet sent free on ap- 
ag Obesaut & St. oe PR ae may” Bt. 
Philadelphia, Ps. Boston, Mass. 





foxtoc pO GUN FE At AND 
Send for Bond vine 


eg 





N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
115-117 Monroe 8t, 56 Devonshire 8t., 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 





& | Senna Life Insurance Co., Wi New York. 
gn pay LIVED AND W 





For ne operation address the 5: a 
giving your 
Tt B (WERT, Pres. ” M. NOBLE, Vice-Prea, 


Loan & 


PEMA, KANSAS. Co., 
Paid-up at 7$ First Mortgages, 6% 


- 
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“IQNORANCE 18 THE MOTHER OF 
ALL svine. re 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO ? 


Bapolio is 9 solid cake of — Try it in 
your next house-cl 

You are judged by your house just aa much as 
by your dress. Keep it pant s and clean and your 
reputation will shine. . Neglect it and Foon od 
name will suffer. Do not ean- 
ing is too trou 


blesome; it is worth all it costs, ° 


especially if you reduce the outlay of time and 
nage by. 


i a 
No. 9 (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


ALIN se CIA, No 
Estab. “ans KANSAS CITY, MO, tncorp. 1800 
re bo 4 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
OFFERS GUARANTEED REAL ESTATE MORT- 
GAGFS DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 


SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest, ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Seey. 
Olfice, 239 Broadway, New York. 








CHURCH, ORGAN 


FOR LE. 


Large, new, and of superior 
excellence in all Seeciacie, | 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston 


RS USTRATES p CATAL SUE FREE H 


ORGA AN oc and be ft Fig manufacturers and save the 

ions, OUR PRICES | WILL ‘ASTONISH YOU. ‘ou. 
aor fall to. to —- for Catalogues A FREE, Address 
CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON: NEW JERSEY, 


MASON ORGAN 
HAMLIN PIANO 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
te «Silk. or merino. Alse 
iron banner stands, 75, 
Send for illustrated 
price-list, 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Is. S. BANNERS | =" 


free circula: 














For illustrated cata- 
scans of 100 different 
wy Se —— —— 


Tex wforke, or orChicago” 























SHAW, APPLIN, & 
Manufacturers 's of PUL PULPIT T SUITS, 


‘hcbelainece 





Pews, Settees, Chairs, Sunday-sohoel 
Hall, and Lodge Seatings. 1 Pulpits by 

it Chairs, etc. BAX c.8W 
40's ad 


CHURCH 


WORK St., Philadelphia, Pa. U.S. A. 


CHURCH f= rumiters. Bang Be circulars, 


GEISSLER, 
rs. in W.8thSt..New York 


tiie SCLIOPTICONS 


For PUBLIC or io. PS RIArTISNs. 
Best plain or colored rm Slides. 
L. J. MARCY, 1604 hy Berean hiladelphia. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells ot ase ey Copper and Tin for Chutch 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest {Grade of B 
ells, 


rea: Price and ica Eon" Fe te 

ee Ma 
CHURCH 
LICHT 




























SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 





Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 138th Street. 


CYCLE 








BEFORE YOU BUY A 


to 
on, Obie. for “yor pe ry 


list. Ber Aree ee Sa 


















-SAUAHBRAH 


Native India Lecturer, Humorist, and Impersonator, 

has returned from India with Gor — Royal Robes, Brahman Sacred 
Functions, and countless Native Curios. 

His ular Oriental Entertainments this season are Concert, 
Scenic Display, Illuminations, Impersonations, and Instructive Lec- 
tures, all in one, and. everywhere are received with ovations and 
una nimousapproval. 

They as a dary profitable way to increase church or Sunday-school 


In many instances he is RECALLED THREE AND 
FOUR TIMES to the same place in the SAME SEASON, 


INDIA UNVEILED 


in its every feature and amusing detail. . 

He appears in numerous Pinless, Hookless, and 
Buttonless Costumes, and impersonates: men, women, 
and children in all the orders of society as seen in the 
Orient to-day. 

‘He describes, illustrates pro and acts out 
how the Orientals Eat, Shean Dress Dre Wee and Win 
their Wives, and get Married, Bury and Embalm ; 
’ sings the Songs of yi Orient, "and exhibits over 300 
highly colored Crystal Scenes. 

or terms and dates open address 


J. F. DOUTHITT, 24 W. 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Mr. Douthitt makes wiaiinaieds for other entertainments and tecturers. Send stamp for circulars. 


‘STATEMENT 
~The Mutual Lite surance Company of New York... 


RICHARD A. MoCURDY, President. 


SAUAHBRAH, 

















“THE DIANE” 


Particular attention is invited 
to our new French Corset, “ The 
ranging in price from 
$7.50 to $5.50 each. Our cus- 
tomers are cordially invited to 


Diane,” 


examine these most excellent 
Paris-made Corsets, which com- 
bine new features in style and 
shape, and are absolutely con- 
trolled by us for the United 


States. 


Mail orders receive careful as well 
as prompt attention. 


James MeCreery & Co, 














































































































From the tia above waned eS a omen will be apportioned as usual, 














Guictentins. Surplus. 

$351,789, 285. $4,743,771 
Rivdnccvancccapeneccctadive 368,981,441 6,012,634 
lL, < Gone eabo abitbechcllepshe 893,809,203... seccceccceccrseseeceeres 5,643,568 
Rear AIPA a 427,623, 983..scccccccccscccccccccocoee, 


New. York, January 2, 1888. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, | JULIEN T. DAVIEs, 

Lewis May, ROBERT SEWELL, 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, 8. VAN RENSSELAER CRUGER, 
HENRY W. SMITH, CHARES R. HENDERSON, 


SAMUEL E. SPROULIS, 
—_ eo 

EL D. BaBoock, 
Grokor 8. Cog, 


NIcHOLAS C. MILLER, 
HENRY H. RoGERs, 

Jno. W. AUCHINCLOsS, 
THEODORE MorForD, 


JOHN E, DEVELIN, ROBERT OLYPHANT, GEORGE BLISS, ’ WILLIAM BaBCOcK, 
RIcHARD A. McCurDy, | GEORGE F. BAKER, Rurus W. PECKHAM, PRESTON B. PLUMB, 
JAMEs C. HOLDEN, Jos. OMPSON, J. Hopart HERBICK, Wm. D. WASHBURN. 
HERMANN C. VON Post, | DUDLEY OLCorTT, Ws. P. Dixon, _. 

ALBXANDER H. Rick, FREDERIC CROMWELL, | ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 


WILLIAM H. LAMBERT, General Agent 


for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 10th and Chestnut Sis., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE SUIT WE SELL AT SI6. 


The most acceptable fact about it is that it wears until you are glad thatit is worn out. 

At least, sufficiently worn out to justify your paying another $16 for anothersuit of it. 

We have heard that ahout it time and again. 

We know it is only now and then that we get far enough ahead of demands to let 
our work-people slack up on it, and turn to other qualities. 

Dark mixtures that do for anybody’s wear. 

We could make a good deal better profit off something else. 
WW AIM AMAK EF & BROWN, 

Oak. Erall, 
Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
Makes Elegant Button- 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT.| “FAMILY” FiakesElegent Butte 


wi tosend by mail a bur LE machines, easil lied 
net teat ll by cosaplatee BUTTORHOLE es, ycgemes one 











* Send for samples, 

















gawin | ATTACHMENT been in ; fa acteal use amo 
re, ae oe ps you have without | dressmakers on SS oars. ie Send 
Cost each. A. J. | two cent stam sample w work and 
EN ER, 368.24 St., Philadelphia, ' Tux Suita & yore Co., 16 E. 8t., ny. .” 








: Bvr the your andiing Sneconsber St, 2687. BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST,, 
PTI oa. -pss0. chadavebipiaeincehiviaeabiastbib hates telat $118,806,851.88. 
Insurance and Annuity Account. New York. 

‘ No, Amount, No. ‘| Amount. THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 
Policies and Annuities in Policies and Annuities in PLYMOUTH ROCK $ PANTS 
arcs, Jan, 1, 1887 ercececccncs wef be eg P- force, Jan. ED sccscccsbesw 140,943 $427,428, 982 51 Full Suits and Overcoats 

, , 457,468 37|| Risks Terminated.............. 11,289 35,637,738 74 - at proportionate prices. 
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PLYMOUTH BOCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








FINE BUCKLES ao ape. 





This cut represents one of thirty beautiful styles en- 
graved meta! buckles with fine steel points. also hande 
-some mother-of-pearl in ten shapes and colors, with 
steel points, none of which were ever so!d under 50c 
and 75¢c. before, but ure now 25c. — They range in 
size from ahove cut to twice as larg 

R. & J. GILCHRIST, 5 and 7 Winter Street, Boston. 


Out of 
Paper? 


Express often cheaper. 








Send 3 two-cent stamps tor. 
pre of finest Fore gn & 
American writ' pers 


RD co., 

184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Proprie- Boston 

tors of 





Boston Bonn, 
Bid Luge 





OWEST Prices in the United Santa, ikaw by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
Sample sheetsof paper and envelopes, with pricesand 
of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of IS5eta, 

H. H. Canter & Karric CK, 3 Beacon Street, 2. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
pa ER i. more thamtwo hundred recipes;wil! be sent 
to any one whe — Fp ar con — —_ — ~ corey 4 
yen. and enclose a two-cen r e, to 
e Cerealine Mfg. Co. = 
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Will. nefend to cehenribentany ssoney that thay Jone thenehy. 


Se Sires seems & 5 parly wet in good standing be inadvertently inserted. 





